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ABSTRACT 

This theme issue focuses on various aspects of child 
rearing. The first article, "Chi Idrearing Practices; Creating 
Programs Where Traditions and Modern Practices Meet," discusses how 
traditional and modern child rearing practices can be interwoven to 
develop appropriate programs that serve young children and families. 
"Resilient Children and Families" looks at the importance of 
traditional practices and beliefs in preserving families facing 
trauma. The two articles that follow present the specific child 
rearing practices and beliefs found in the Sub-Saharan Africa and 
Latin America, and reported at subsequent workshops. An overview of 
the methodologies employed in all of the child rearing studies is 
provided. Following these articles are brief descriptions of research 
experiences in Egypt and Lao People's Democratic Republic. The latter 
part of the journal is entitled Network Notes and describes 
activities of international groups dedicated to improving the 
conditions of young children; networking between organizations; and 
the Fourth World Conference on Women at Beijing in 1995 and related 
issues. Also included is a section on publications and videos, 
(BAC) 
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CHILDREARING 



CHILDREARING 
PRACTICES: 

Creating Programs Where 

Traditions and Modern Practices Meet 



lUDITM 1- 1;A-\NS 
R( )lil RTG. Nivi ks 




Children are more than the object oj their 
parents' attention and love,- they are also a 
biological and social necessity. The human 
species perpetuates itself through children,- ■ 
cultural religious and national groups 
transmit their values and traditions through 
children; families maintain their lineage 
through children; and individuals pass on 
their genetic and social heritage through 
children. The ultimate value of children is 
the continuity of humanity. 

Arnoli. d ill . f P75. pij i 



For years anihiopolo^isls sociolo^isis nntl psy- 
cliolo^isis have i^ccn providing dcscrip'.ions ol 
liow children arc raised u'ilhiti euluires aroiiiul 
ihe world iiKliidiri^ ihe heliels and prat, lie es 
suiTOLindir- pregnancy, child hirlh and ircalnieiu ol 
ytuin^ cliildren We have inlormalion on uhai chil- 
dren are iu'inj^ fed and how oilen We know how chih 
dren are socialized lo pass on ihe culuire We know 
wheie parents uiin when a child is suk and wh.n diev 
do lo restore iheir children s heallh ^ el we don I use 
lhal inlornialion when dealing pro^jianis lor voimj^ 
cliildren and their laniilies 

Hespite tile exlrenielv nth data lhal exisi on liadi 
lional childieann^ practices palteins and heliels it is 
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only relatively recently that those involved in creating 
interventions have thought to use these data as the 
hasis lor program development. I:arlv Clhildhood pro- 
grams have he en hased primarily or exc lusively on 
what is thought to he suciKj/iuiII}' appropriate lor 
voLing children, witlioiit taking into account the tradi- 
tional childrearing contexts within which the pro- 
grams are heiiig developed. I his olten creates a gap 
hetwcen what the piogram providers think should 
happen lor voung children and what parents are used 
lo doing ( )ne ol the challenges laced hy those devel- 
oping policies and progiams to support young chil- 
dren and their lamilies is how to maximize what can 
he provided \ov the child hv interweaving practices 

3 
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A woman and man gather with 11 of their ll'- children in their courtyard in the villag:e of San Juan 
Bautista in Paraguay. 



lhai "scicniilic evidence woukl su<^<^esi a cliild needs 
w'ilh elleclive tradilional ciiildrenrin<^ praclicc- and 
beliels 

During die past diiee years ihe C x)nsuiiaiive C oup 
on f:arly Qiildhood Clare and Developmeni. \v\\.h sup- 
port Irom UN1C!1:'-, has organized a series ol work- 
shops on ehildrearin^ praelices and lieliets The tirsi 
sel occurred, during 1^>^)1 and 1^)^)2 and was locu'-^ed 
on i.aiin America More r(.'cenily. in \^)^)^. ihe 
Consuliaiive Ciroup concluded a comparahle wc« k- 
siiop in Suii-Saharan Africa. Wiliiin the uorkshc ps 
ihen' was an expressed need lo have a heller und"r- 
sianding o\ how lo assess childrearing There was a so 
a desire lo share inlormaiion and develop siraic^ies o\^ 
how lo use ihis miotmaiion lo develop appropriaie 
programs lor youn^ children and iamilies hi ihis a- ii- 
cle we will discuss whai was learned aboul wavs in 
which scienlilic inlormaiion can he brou^hl lo^eilier 
wiih an undersinndin^ ol iradiiional and evolving 
praciices lo develop programs ihai sei've youn^ chil- 
dren and families In ihe iwo aiucles ihai follow ihe:e 
IS a preseniaiion ol ihe specilic childrearin^ i^Jiaciices 
and beliefs uncovered m ihe Sub Sahnran AInca and 
i aim Ameiica VC'orkshops. drawn Irom ihe leporls on 
ihe WiHkshops (Niveis. 1 vans. in*)4i 



Why is Knowledgfe 
of Childrearing: 
Practices, Patterns 
and Beliefs 
Important? 

Today we have considerable knowledge ahoui whai 
makes prot^rams lor young children and ibeir Iamilies 
successlul. We have undersiood ihe imporiance ol 
communiiy involvemeni in all sieps ol ibe process, 
building on whai exists already wiihin a communiiy, 
and creating partnerships to help sustain ellorts. 
However, even with this knowledge we sometimes 
miss the mark when creating programs We develop 
program activities that never seem lo catch on, our 
messages are misinierpreled. we lind that people have 
no way ol connecting whai we are offering lo their 
daily lives, we lind 'technologies' misapplied Why is 
this so? One ol the most basic reasons is ihal lie- 
<iuenilv programs are designed wiih(^ui a clear under 
standing of the culture within which ihev are being 
olfered. 1-ven progiams based on a communiiv- 
delined need may not be designed in response to the 
comrnunily con lex I llnloriunaielv, ideas aboul prac 
lices lo be promoted in a program liequenlK' conic 
Irom in(li\'iduols who are not part ol the culune or 



f.i. ;.Mf A mother stays with her sick child in the pediatric ward of the regional 
hospital, in the capital city of Ashkhabad in Turkmenistan. 



group that the program is intended to serve. A clearer 
understanding of childrearing practices, patterns and 
beliefs would help us do our job K^^tter. More specifi- 
cally, knowledge of childrearing practices, patterns 
and beliefs is important: 

■ to understand, support and improve the 
chiidrearing^ process 

The liclds ol health and dcvciopmenial psycholog>' 
suggest that there arc actions taken by caregivers thai 
arc supportive ol children's growth and development. 
There arc also some actions that arc detrimental. By 
dctccimg and understanding the effects of childrear- 
ing practices on children's development ii is possible 
to identify those practices which should be suppoi ied 
and those which ougln to be discouraged. 

■ to respond to diversity 

Children grow up in a wide vai iety ol diltcreni 
physical, social and cultural circumstances Even with- 
in cultures there is diversity. There is no "right way" to 
bring up children. Nonetheless many programs in- 
tended to help young children are conceived of as if 
all children and circumstances were the same Too ol- 
ten there is a search (or the one ivodel that will serve 
everyone. Understanding practices and patterns and 
incorpcjrating that knowledge into programs iscmeial 
it programs o( early childhood development are to 
serve the variety of children and families and cir- 
cumstances that any program is bound to encompass. 

■ to respect cultural values 

Practices, patterns and beliels define the ways in 
which chileiren are socialized. The 
rhetoric of most programs includes a 
plea to respect cultural differences. 
Indeed, tlic Cionveniion on the Rights 
of the C!hild indicates thai children 
have a right to their cultural identity 
If this is to occur, a much greater 
effort must be made to del inc. 
describe and understand the reasons 
for cultural differences in the up- 
bringing of children. 



■ to provide continuity during: 
times of rapid chang^e 

linvironments and praciices arc 
changing as a result ol economic, 
social and political changes. 
Sometimes these changes arc verv 
rapid and they can have a sign: lie am 
impact on children's cfevelopment In 
the process, some practices are being lost that conim 
ue to hove both cultural and scieiuilic value. Other 
practices winch appear to IfC deviant . represent 
novel rulaptalmns to particular settings and mew be 
followed lor good reasons and with good lesulis An 
attempt shtiuld be made to undersnnd rather than 
suppiess iheni C'onvetsely. old prac lices a.e being 
applied in new sellings or new piaclice^ are being 
adopted that mav noi be appiopiiate to the ch?nging 



Childrearing prac- 
tices, patterns and 
beliefs are based on 
a culturally "bound 
understanding of 
what children need 
and what they are 
expected to become. 



settings in which a child is growing up. Unless these 
changes in circumstances and in forms of childrearing 
are identified and understood, policy and programs 
may take a misguided view. 

ThidUiouil prtKttLCS (wd helicjs hiwc d pariicuhirly uwpotiiinl 
role to pliy iiihcn c/iiUmi's (iPt'S hwc hccu itit/ictilly cKnit/ai tis d 
re^uh of iiwr. uwifyaifou inul other ilijfiLuU circumsiiiutcs. as 



What is Meant by 
Childrearing: 
Practices, Patterns 
and Beliefs? 

Childrearing practices are embedded in ibe culture 
and determine, to a large exieni, the behaviors and 
expectations surrounding a child's birih and infancy. 
They also influence childhood adc^lescence and the 
way these children parent as adults. Childrearing con- 
sists of practices which are grounded in cultural pat- 
terns and beliefs. !\it in the simplest lerms. caregivers 
have a set of practices/activities available to them. 
These have been derived from cultural patterns, ideas 
of what should be done, and constitute the accepted 
practices or norms. These, in turn, are based on beliefs 
about irhy one or another practice is better than 
another. The practices, patterns and beliefs alfeci the 
style and quality of caregiving. For instance, the prac- 
tice of consiantly cariying a child has a differeni effect 
on the development ol ibat child than ihe practice of 
placing the child in a cradle or playpen. Further, a 
social and parenial belief thai chil- 
dren are given by Cod. and there- 
lore should be treated in a particu- 
lar way. has effects that are differ- 
eni from the belief that children are 
human creations. 



Practices: What and How. 

Practices include activities which: 



■ tUiiiranta ihcJnU's fyhyst^id wcll- 
hmi] — keeping i he child safe 
and free from harm, providing 
shelter and clothing, preveniing 
and attending to illness. 

■ pfomotc th'ihilils psyt.ho-sot.uil inell- 
hdutj — providing emotional 
security socializaiic)n nurturing 
and giving affection. 

■ Mi/)/H*fl the ihiW'^ physKid 
divclopmcut — feeding bathing. 

providing safe places lo play and explore 

■ p\o\not( th( t.hdd\ maitid divclopunut — interaction, siim 
Illation and plav. 

■ Ituditiitc the ihdd intihutum with othii*^ ouKhfc f/>i 
home — within the community, at health clinics, at 
school etc. 

At a way geneial level all of these behaviors can be 
found in most societies 

At a more specific level, tokii is done to help a child 
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suiA^ivc. grow and develop merges w ith hoir it is done 
to dcline and distinguish practices that vary widely 
Irom place to place. For instance in responding to the 
need tor food the practice of breastleeding contrasts 
with the practice ol bottle feeding Teeding on 
demand contrasts with scheduled feeding. Tiie prac- 
tice of constant carrying differs dramatically from the 
practice of placing a child m a crib, cradle, hammock 
or playpen for prolonged periods. The practice of 
talking lo a child about appropriate behavior contrasts 
with an emphasis on non-verbal forms of communica- 
tion in the socialization process. 
Patterns: What should be clone? The childiea 
ring patterns of a culture are the childrearing norms. 
They include the generally-accepted styles and 
types of care expected of caregivers in responding to 
the needs of children in their early months and 
years. The patterns define childrearing in a way that 
assures the suiA'ival. maintenance and development 
of the group or culture as well as ol the child. Theie 
are patterns of behavior surrounding specific times 
in a chilcVs iilc. For example, there are expectations 
in terms of parental and community behavior in 
relation to a child s birth. There are norms in rela- 
tion to how a child is named. There are expectations 
in terms of how an infant's death is handled. There 
are expectations in terms of how the child will learn 
to become a responsible member c^f the society. 
While the patterns govern the culture as a whole. 



these patterns may or may not be followed by individ- 
uals,- there are variations in the particular circum- 
stances in v\'hich a child is raised and individual care- 
givers differ in their beliefs and knowledge. 
Sometimes within a culture there is considerable lati- 
tude in terms of adherence to cultural patterns. In 
other instances, deviation leads to ostracism. 
Beliefs: Why should things be done that way? 
The explanation for why particular childrearing prac- 
tices are used comes from the traditions, myths and 
the religious systems that underlie the culture. The 
beliefs are a response to the demands of the culture as 
well as the needs of individuals. The family and com- 
munity implement :.[?>ecific childrearing practices 
which they believe will; 

■ Ensure the suiA^ival and health of the child, includ- 
ing the development of the child's reproductive 
capacity to continue the lineage and society. 

■ Develop the child's capacity for economic self- 
maintenance at maturity, to provide security for 
the elders and younger members of the society 

■ Ensure the survival of the social group by assuring 
that children assimilate, embody and transn-sit 
appropriate social and cultural values to their 
children. 

In some instances beliefs evolve as the needs of the 
people change. In other instances beliefs restrict peo- 
ple's ability to respond to changing conditions. 



Neighbors eat from a common tray, sitting in the living room of one of their houses, in the village of 
Shimstar, in the Bekaa region of northern Lebanon. 




In most societies, the family, however defined, is 
the primary unit given responsibility for raising chil- 
dren. There is considerable individual variation in 
practice from family to family, depending on the psy- 
chological make-up of the parents, including their 
own personality, the experiences ihey had as children, 
and the conditions under which they are living. The 
role other members ol the society play in the raising 
ol children dilfers depending on the specific cultural 
group. In some settings community members play a 
significant role and in others they take on a more dis- 
tant role. 
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When societies are more or less isolated from one 
another and there are few outside influences, what one 
generation passes on is similar to the way the next 
generation raises its children and there is a relative sta- 
bility )t values, practices and beliefs. 

^X .lile some cultures have remamed relatively iso- 
lated and intact, there are other cultures which have 
been more vulnerable to change. This vulnerability is 
the result of increased exposure to otficr ideas, some- 
times through formal education, and increasingly 
through mass media. For some societies the introduc- 
tion of different ideas has resulted in a relatively easy 
incorporation ol the new, with maintenance of tlu- tra- 
ditional. For others, the juxtaposition of the tradition- 
al and the new. along with economic changes which 
have threatened people's survival, have left cultures 
disorganized and groups of people at a loss in terms t^l 
ihcir values and beliefs. In the jargon of present-day 
psychology, these cultures could be classified as dys- 
functional'. They no longer provide children with the 
grounding, stability, and vision that was found within 
Iraduional belief systems 

In the struggle for identilv nnd in the desire to be 
mode'n . soine have comi-^letelv cast oft their tiadi- 
lions, or think they have. Vet the modern does not 
always work lor iliem. As a result, people are seeking 
lo identilv and recapture traditional values There is 
an increasing awareness thai much of what existed 
within traditional cultures was iK)sltive nd supportive 
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of growth and development, for the individual and for 
the society. Likewise there were practices that today 
we recognize as harmful to a person's health and well- 
being. It is this search to define and understand the 
traditional in relation to what is known today that is 
the basis of current research and programs in many 
parts of the world. 

The Interface 

Between 

Childrearingf 

Practices and 

Scientific 

Knowledge 

While childrearing practices may be different across 
cultures, scientific knowledge would suggest that there 
are basic needs that all children have and a predictable 
pattern of development during the early years that is 
universal. Studies from different parts of the world 
reveal that all young children need adequate nutrition, 
health and care from birth onwards. The lack of these 
supports during the early years has permanent nega- 
tive effects on later development. Not only are there 
consequences for the child's physical well-being.- in 
addition, these variables interact with and have an 
impact on the child's social and cognitive develop- 
ment. While these factors are influenced by the eco- 
nomic and political context within which the child 
lives, they are mediated through the family's childrea- 
ring practices, patterns and beliefs. 

The type of childrearing practices required at a 
given point in time depends to a large degree on the 
child's developmental age and the health and nutri- 
tional risks the child is facing. For example, influences 
on the child during the prenatal period and inio the 
first few months of life include the mothers pre-preg- 
nancy health and how much weight she gains during 
pregnancy, her dietary intake, how much energy she 
expends, and her emotional state. (Engle, 1992) There 
are traditional beliefs and practices that impact on the 
mother's health and preparedness to give birth to a 
healthy infant. For example, in many cultures in Sub- 
Sahara n Africa the practice is for pregnant women to 
obsei^e food taboos that restrict their consumption of 
foods that are in fact important to their nutrition and 
the growth of the foetus. In some instances these 
taboos compound women's undernourishment and 
lead to hi«h maternal and infant mortality rates. 

At hnth (Mil/ ihuinij ihc jit^l yciir of /i/c the child is at the 
greatest risk of mortality. That may be why there are 
so many beliefs and practices within traditional cul- 
tures that surround the birth of a child It is recog- 
nized as a critical time for both the child and the 
mother Where a jieiiod of confinement is a part of 
the tradition it allows the mother time to recover 
physically and to bond with (he child before she is 
required to assume her tasks The negative side of this 
practice is that it may keep the mother from getting 
medical care that she requires. 

During the Iw^i-jiiuinm diii/ (V/r/y lufiimy sUujc^ the 
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child is completely dependent on others for care. 
Generally the mother is the primary caregiver, some- 
times with considerable support from others and 
sometime alone. She is responsible for providing all 
the things an infant needs: protection from physical 
danger; adequate nutrition and health care,- an adult 
who can understand and respond to signals,- things to 
look at, touch, hear, smell, and taste,- opportunities to 
explore the world; appropriate language stimulation, 
and an adult with whom to form an attachment. 
(DonohuC'Colletta, 1992, pg. 65) The level of sup- 
port the mother receives from others in the family and 
from society plays an important role in the kind of 
care she is able to provide during this time. Thus the 
cultural patterns surrounding the role of the father, 
other family members and the community during this 
period is important for the child's sur\'ival and devel- 
opment. 

During hue mftwcy (or when complementary foods 
are introduced), the child is at greatest risk of growth 
faltering. While growth faltering may be the result of 
inadequate nutrition, there is clear evidence to suggest 



that the feeding process itself is important in deter- 
mining a child's later development. (Evans, 1994) 
Thub, not only i? it important to know wh.u kinds of 
foods are available to children, it is also imDortant to 
understand the context within which food is provid- 
ed. 

Once again, there are traditional practices (positive 
and negative) that provide insight into the factors 
affecting a child's nutritional status. These involve the 
kinds of foods that are recommended for children, 
food taboos, and what kind of food is introduced and 
when. Also of importance are feeding patterns within 
the family. In some cultures children are fed only what 
remains after all other members of the family have 
eaten. Children may also eat only when adults eat, 
which may be two times a day. Also of importance is 
who is doing the feeding? Is it only the mother? is her 
attention given to the task or is she involved in other 
activities at the same time? Are older siblings the ones 
responsible for feeding the younger child? Are they 
paying attention to how much the child is eating? Are 
they paying attention to the child during the process? 



In Phnom Penh, a woman g^ives Oi^al rehydration salts (ORS) solutir^n to her sick child. 
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sister while 



c.iildren in 



Answers 10 all these questions would provide im- 
portant information related to the child's nutritional 
status. 

As children become iOiidlcrs and begin to move 
around on their own environmental cleanliness and 
vigilance in terms ol the child's safety are of utmost 
importance. In addition to the kinds of supports the 
children required as infants, when they become tod- 
dlers '1-3 years of age) they need support in acquir- 
ing new motor language and thinking skills, a chance 
to develop some independence,- help in learning how 
to control their own behavior, opportunities to begin 
to learn to care for themselves, daily opportunities to 
play with a variety ol objects ( nonolnie-Colletta. 
10<)2 pg. 65) There is wide variation 
across cultures in terms ol the extent to 

'hich parents understand children's 

II . I . 11111 A e'xrl cares 

need for stimulation and their nelieis 

about what children are and are not for her baby 

able to do. For example, in Thailand 

parents believed that infants could not 

sec and therefore could not respond to attending a 

adults. Placing children in closed era- nonformal' 

dies seemed a reasonable thing to do. 

Ti 1 J 11 . class for 

I nrougn videos and riome visits pai - 

ents saw infants responding to things working 
in the environment. They then began 
to see the importance of opening the 
cradles and interacting more with the New Delhi, 

infant. ( Kotchabhakdi l^)87i In this 
instance, introducing the practice ol 
playing games with your infant with- 
out changing the belief system would 
have been futile 

While the mother remains the pri- 
mary person responsible tor the safely 
care and feeding of the child ii is during the toddler 
period that the i hild moves out Irom the mother 
Over time others in the family and comnuinitv play an 
mcreasii^glv important role in the care of the child 
particularly in terms of socializing and teaching the 
child through diicct instruction and modelling In 
some" cultures 'o\rr lime means a few weeks after the 
child is born In other cultures this can mean several 
months or years later The most common time lor 
moruu} out is when the cbihf is weaned complcteK' from 
the bieast 

The /)»fvtlun>/ 1 i -i. yt'jirs of ,»,/(' ■ is more self - 
lehant Huring this oge chiltlren are socialized into the 
culture In some culiuies thev become quite indepen- 
dent and are recjuired to take on considerable respon- 
sibility I veil to the e\lc nl ol being responsible for the 
Ctire of youngei siblings In other cultures children are 
not encouraged to develop independence until much 
later I hey remain totally dependant on adults for 
their care antl feeding Again the cultuie the child is 
raised m determines the liming and ibe kinds of skills 



acquired in relation to self-care, independence and the 
development of responsibility. 

While in many cultures in ihe Majority World (the 
developing countries) children may be given the ro!e 
of caretaker for younger siblings, children ages 3-6 
also have needs of their own. They need: opportuni- 
ties to develop fine motor skills,- encouragement of 
language through talking, reading, singing.- activities 
dial will develop a positive sense of masteiy,- opportu- 
nities lo learn cooperation, helping, sharing; and 
experimentation with pre-writing and pre-reading 
skills. (l)onohue-Colletta 1992, pg. 65) 

While there is continuity in children's develop- 





ment. both traditional belief systems and scientific 
knowledge recognize that there are transition points 
that represent a reai shift in children's experience. Foi 
example, when the child is weaned from the breast, 
when new foods are introduced, when the primary 
caregiver role expands to include others besides the 
mother and when the child takes on adult responsi- 
bilities, are but a few of the significant transitions 
These developmental shilts require adiustments by the 
child. Within traditional cultures there are frequently 
practices and 'or rituals which help mark these times, 
.'icknowlecigmg the transuton 

In sum. traditional societies have evolved vs'ays to 
supi^ort the gro\s'th and devei "leiu of children in 
response to contextual need-* Many of these cbiUirea- 
iing practues patterns and beliefs are consistent with 
current scientific understanding ot childrens growth 
and development. Hut. as the cultures are undergoing 
change, some of the chtldrearing practices and beliefs 
are falling bv the wavsitK' Parents are unclear about 
their goals and expect<Uions lor their children ond 
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they are questioning the appropriateness of traditional 
practices. N'cw demands and the absence of tradition- 
al supports are forcing families to do things different- 
ly. Some parents arc aware that they are raising their 
children differently from the way they were raised. 
Other parents arc implementing alternative childrear- 
ing strategics in response to changing conditions 
without being particularly conscious of what is being 
lost or retained from traditional practice. In both 
instances, what the parents do has an impact on how 
the child grows and develops. But families do not live 
m isolation. They are part of a community and a larger 
socio-political system that defines the k ontext that 
shapes childrearing prai tices and beliels. Thus any 
attempt to work with families to support their chil- 
drearing practices needs to be done within the wider 
socio-political context. 

The Context 

Just as programs cannot be developed by looking at 
the child in isolation, neither ib it possible to define 
the impact of childrearing practices only in relation to 
the ways in which the family and community func- 
tion. The broader context which surrounds the family 
and community must also be taken into account. 

Understanding the context helps provide an under- 
standing both of the ways in which childrearing prac- 
tices have developed and the ways in which they are 
evolving. The context is composed of many things. It 
includes: 

■ the physical environment — the climatc/geograph\' 
of the area that determines the need for shelter 
from the heat or cold, and the relative ease of 
raising food crops to sustain the family; 

■ the socio-political climate that determines 

wh ^her families have security or a life dominated 
by lear. 

■ the economic climate that determines a family's 
ability to survive and thrive,- 

B the philosophical and religious systems that pro- 
vide a base for the values and beliefs of the soci- 
ety and a cultural identity for the family; 

■ the past, which is presented to the child through 
legends, myths, proverbs, riddles and songs that 
lustify the existing social order and reinforce cus- 
toms; 

■ !he family and community who act as models ot 
expected behavior; 

■ the village, which presents a variety of situations 
calling for prescribed behavior 

The contigLiiation of these dimensions determines 
the kinds ot supports (or detractors) present iis fami- 
lies and communities raise children One way to ana- 
lyze possible configurations is along a continuum In 
1000. NegLissie completed an analvsi<^ of childrearing 
practices in Sub Sahaian Africa i 10<K)) She chose t(^ 
represent these childrearing practices along a contin- 
uum related to degree of modernization At one end 
ol the continuum are traditional cultures These are 
delmed as cultures withm which childrearing practices 

o 
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and beliefs are based on inherited and orally transmit- 
ted knowledge. The context is more or less stable and 
there are adequate resources to support the traditional 
way of life. Ncgussie notes th?.t, in general, traditional 
cultures are more characteristic of rural than urban 
areas. 

Societies that would be placed along the continuum 
between the two ends are characterized as transition- 
al. For these societies there is a shift away from tradi- 
tional practices as they are exposed to new ideas 
and/or there are changes in the environment which 
threaten their suiA'ival, forcing them to make changes 
Negussie suggests that those migrating from rural to 
urban areas and'or living in marginal communities can 
be characterized as in transition. Within societies that 
are in transition, childrearing practic- s and beliefs 
include a mix of the traditional and moderr , and the 
mix is different depending on what is required of fam- 
ilies. 

The other end of the continuum can he defined as 
modern. Cultures located at this point on the contin- 
uum have access to and are using non-traditional 
(Western) health care and education in place of tradi- 
tional systems. Negussie found that those living in 
peri-urban and urban areas are most likely to be 
placed at this point on ihe continuum. 

This way of defining contexts is elaborated on 
below. 

■ Traditional: reliance on inherited and oral- 
ly transmitted knowledg:e 

Many of the studies of childrearing beliefs and 
practices in Sub-Saharan Africa conducted earlier in 
this centur>' captured the childrearing practices found 
within traditional societies ' In some sub-Saharan 
African countries there are pockets where these cul- 
tures continue to exist, but these are few and far 
between. In most countries, traditional childrearing 
practices, both positive and negative, are changing as 
families are exposed to other beliefs and practices. 
Where traditional practices have been interrupted the 
society may be classified as in iransilion. 

■ Transitional: as a society that relied pri- 
marily on traditional wisdom beg^ins to 
adopt alternative beliefs and practices 

// ihe i^Oiils set hy the 'moiimi society [are] different from 
those earhcr set hy the nuiujeitous so( ifty. the ludividiuil fol- 
lotrs the former. The result is the disiuteijriUioti of the earlier 
set of ifoals and values Ni(jcriau society aud culture is one 
widenloimj such disintcthation The (jenerally set cjoals seer 
to he western. matertahstK and mdivuhudistu In the tural 
area thomjh, there still seems to exist traditional values, hut 
these too are rO(.kcd hy the waves of principle^ of demo(.tatlZa• 
tlon and model nizatton. the vehtde of ivhuh is ediKation — 
we'itcm education [Akintvarc i< Opmo. ipof p() -fi)) 

' 1 iowcvci il must W' tlitit niniiv ni those studies 

niav wcW Ix" tclliiijL' us ninfc tihdUt tlu* Nijscs ol the ohseivei 
di.m thev do ahoiu the etiolo^^v «ind value ol (he practnes 
beui^^ ohseived < I vans l')7(»i 
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Many Alrican nnd l.aiin American cul lures can be 
cliaracicnzed as in a itmc o( (hfust/ion as a rcsLtli ol 
chan^jcs which impaci family life. These clianges indi- 
reelly affecl childrearing beliefs and praciices and ihc 
^rowih and development (^f children, families and 
communities arc in iransiiion as a resuli of: 
Chang^es in the traditional functions of the 
family. One particularly in^portant support lo par- 
ents has been the community and the extended lam- 
ily system. In the past, close family ties provided a 
built-in measure of economic, emotional and social 
security to children and families, but this traditional 
support for families has been disrupted as families 
are moving from the rural o urban areas, as families 
are mij4ratin<4 in search of work, and as individual 
family members leave the v lage in search of educa- 
tional and economic oppori jnities. Many of the pre 
vious roles ol the community are being taken on by 
society or falling hv the wayside. 



Chang^es in the structure of the family. The 

size of families is declining. This is due partly to the 
fact that people arc having fewer children, but more 
significantly the decline in family size is due to a 
move from multi-generational family groupings to 
the nuclear family, which, by virtue of its limited 
number of adults, often fails to provide the care and 
support required by children. It is also important to 
note that these smaller families are frequently not 
vei7 stable units. There is fluctuation in the numbers 
and members in a household as a result of seasonal 
and work-related in- and out-migration. 
Chang^es for the girl child. Women and girls 
have become the focus of international attention. 
Childrearing practices which relied on the older girl 
child to care for younger children in the family are 
being challenged. Girls who have traditionally been 
responsible for the care of younger siblings are 
attending school at an increased rate and being 



Almost half of Uzbekistan's population of 20.5 million lives in poverty, a context v\ lich greatly affects 
a family's ability to cope and thrive. 



In the city of San Ignacio Mislones, Paraguay, a woman farmer, accompanied by her daugrhter, attends 
a training: seminar. 



encouraged to complete their education. This has an 
impact on arrangements for cliild care withm the 
family. 

Chang^es in the nature of women's work. Wo- 
men have always played multiple roles that compete 
for their time and physical and emotional energy. 
Regardless of the context within wiiicii ciiildren are 
raised, care of children, particularly young children, 
is still the woman's icsponsihility. in addition, liie 
woman is responsible for household management 
and operations, and economic/productive activity. 
New economic pressures on and possibilities pre- 
sented to women mean that increasingly tiiey work 
outside the home, often for long hours and follow- 
ing schedules that limit their availability and thus 
the time they can devote to child care. 

In rural areas women (jften work in the lields 
While in many cultures women have historically con- 
stituted a majority of the agricultural work force, in 
other settings the out-migration o( men who are seek- 
ing employment has increased women's agricultural 
role. In addition, in some agricultural settings planta- 
tion economies and cash crop production have meant 
that women are increasingly being exposed to the 



demands of rigid time and work schedules similar to 
those common in urban environments. 

in both urban and rural environments theie is an 
increase in the number of women-headed households. 
This necessarily affects the woman's work load. 
Chang^es in men's roles. Traditionally in many 
cultures men have been given a limited, but usually 
clear, role in the upbringng of children during their 
early years. They are disciplinarians. They are mod- 
els lor the v(Hing boys. But they are usually little 
involved in day to day upbringing. In some cultures 
(the sierra of Peru and Bolivia, for instance) men are 
directly involved in rituals related to the birth of the 
child. But, as societies change, men's role has been 
changing. In many societies it is no longer defined 
by tradition. More and more it is being defined by 
changes in the economic situation and configuration 
of the family. 

Within the ctiltures reported on at the workshop on 
childrearing beliefs and practices in Sub-Saharan 
Africa, the movement of families from rural to urban 
areas has impacted both positively and negatively on 
the role of the father For example, in Nigeria it was 
fotind that as families move to urban areas they lose 
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the support ot the extended [amily. Because tlie 
majority ol the families cannot afford to hire care- 
givers, the men became more involved in providing 
care lor the children. Quite tlie opposite was found in 
Malawi. There when families move to urbati areas, 
even the little interaction men have with their chil- 
dren is j^cnerally decreased 

Chang:es in migration patterns. Until recetitly 
men were the most likely to migraic in search of 
paid employment. In recent years, however, with 
the creation ol free market zones, more and more 
women are migrating to these zones to obtain work. 
The potentially negative impact of this migration on 
families and young children is of concein to many. 

Within traditional societies the norms, beliefs and 
practices were relatively stable. Expectations in terms 
of parental behavior were clear. For families in transi- 
tion childreanng practices arc not clear. These fami- 
lies may lack the skills to live in the state of flux rep- 
resented by transitional cultures. In this situation par- 
ents may have a sense of powerlessncss and be less 
sell-conlidcni in terms of their parenting skills This 
can lead to childrcaring practices that arc inconsistent 
and or overly restrictive ( Werner. 1979). For those 
families who have been living in urban areas for a gen- 
eration or two, they may well have incorporated more 
"modern " childrcaring beliefs and practices. 

fl Modernity: when non-traditional health, 
education! and social supports are available 
and relied upon more than the traditional 

Technology has made a wide variety of supports 
available to lamilies that are not available within tra- 
ditional cultures. While theie are pros and cons on 
just about every technology that has been introduced, 
the availability ol these technologies has radically 
changed people's lives. For example, bottle feeding 
has made ii easier lor women to enter the labor mar- 
ket. But the introduction of bottle feeding and the 
decrease in breastfeeding has resulted in high infant 
mortality and morbidity rates due to improper use ol 
b(ntlcs and infant formula. Another example is the 
introduclic^n of a local primaiy school, (acilitating the 
attendance ol girls in school. This may mean that 
infants are cared for by siblings older than the infant 
but too young to go to school, putting both at risk. 

In sum, in societies with limited exposure to outside 
inlluences the context is relalivelv constant an.d as a 
ren.lt childrcaring practices tQmain moie or less the 
same across generations In societies in rapid flux 
there are dramatic changes from one generation to the 
next in the context within which children are raised 
These lead to dtllercnces in the ivpe of caie that is 
provided to children Families living under iradilional 
beliels will raise children in one way, families in tran 
sition or who consider themselves modern, will have 
(juile a dillerent sol ol beliefs and patterns that deter- 
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mine their practice Knowing this about families 
assists ii- the process ol creating appropriate programs. 

Strategies for 
Developing: 
Appropriate 
Programming 

The clwlkmjv lies in ckuujinij the nctjiiiivc ihmjs wiihoul 
chiimjiui] the positive ones. ilnforlmuUcly cxpemttce kis 
show^i ihiii mw ihamjvs Inmi) wcw problems. ..li is ihcrcfovc 
imporUwl to fully uudersUuui the mipliatitons oj iwy action 
before cmharkim] on it. [Krilenihii {993, pg. / /) 

The primai-y reason for looklry at the ways in which 
traditional beliefs and practices coincide with more 
recent thinking is for the purpose of creating pro- 
grams which support the positive and provide alterna- 
tives for the negative practices and beliefs. The fol- 
lowing principles of programming generated as a 
result of the workshops coincide with what is known 
as a result ol considerable programming experience 
and an accimiulated knowledge about the kinds of 
approaches that are most effective. 

n Gather informatic to gain an overall view 
of the practices and beliefs within a g^iven 
culture 

In order to build a program based on an under- 
standing of childrcaring practices, patterns and beliefs, 
it is important to have a good understanding ol what 
is already known. The question then becomes: Where 
is knowledge on childrcaring practices and beliefs 
located and how can it be tapped? There are two main 
sources of data- the scientific literature and experi- 
ence. 

Science. The accumulated "scientific"- literature 
available today includes basic research on child 
development. These studies are often directed 
toward identifying universal principles of devclop- 
n-icnt. However, that literature also includes psycho- 
logical, medical, anthropological, and sociological 
studies of how people in particular cultural and geo- 
graphic settings care for their young children. 

Unfortunately, the literature dealing with tradition- 
al childrcaring practices and patterns has many limita- 
tions. First, access is a problem since the inlormation 
cuts across many disciplines and thus one must seek 
data irom a variety ol sources. Second, the informa- 
tion IS often presented in academic language and 
requires 'translation' into a form that is useful to pro- 
gram and policy people. Third, lor the most part, the 
existing literature is derived Irom a Western or 
Notthei n conceptual base that can distort some of the 
findings I'ourih. some .)f the literature is outdated 

^'Scicnufic in quoialio!! iiiiiiks hcc .uisc i( is ict o^iiized 
th.it Itulnvs scifiitifn. ktiosvk'cl^c- innv well In- toiiuiiTow s 
C|IM11H hcilils ol V(.'sl<-1 tljv 
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Ncvcrihclcss. ihis liicraiurc. placed in pcr<.peclive. 
provides an iniporiani siarilng polm. 

ll should iu' iioied dial liUMauirc searches should be 
extended lo include inlormation lound juiside die sci- 
eniilic liicrauirc — in such sources as novels hioj^ra- 
phies iradiiionnl siories and niydis 
Experience Another source of knowledge ahoul 
childrearnig is experience. This experience is ol iwci 
lypes. One is based on niiniediaie. personal experi- 
ence, rctlecling die circumsiances oi individuals in 
particular ianiilies and comniunilies A second U'pe is 
accumulaied experience which adds up lo a "iradi- 
lioiial wisdom." Usually experience is not brought 
lo^elher in a systematic way or written up A major 
challenj^e is to capture current experience and to 
describe "traditional wisdom without making a prior 
judgement about its values. 

■ Identify where there are sig^nificant g:aps in 
knowledg^e about chiidrearing: practices, 
patterns and beliefs 

In developin<4 programs lor young children and 
their (amilies it is important to have an understiinding 
ot the ways in which current practices and beliefs 
atlect the child s overall development. Many of the 
studies which have been conducted on childrearing 
practices and beliefs have focussed primarily on health 
and nutrition issues. There is generally less informa- 
tion available on practices that are related to psycho- 
social and^or cognitive development. For policy-mak- 
ers and planners interested in supporting children's 
overa'l development, this may well represent a signifi- 
cant gap in information available. If so. then a specific 
focussed study should be designed to gather the rele- 
vant information. 

From the workshops there were several examples of 
focussed studies hi -depth studies were conducted in 
Mexico. Mall and Namibia. In Mexico the focus was 
on the role of change agents In Mali, the focus was 
on understanding how traditional child care systems 
work In Namibia the researchers were asked to look 
specifically at childrcanng practices th it supported 
children's cognitive and socio-emotional develop- 
ment While these studies were focussed on providing 
an in-depth look at a particular aspect of a culture, 
additional data were gathered that provided a picture 
of the overall context within which ^.iiildreii are being 
raised 

■ Select a methodologry that will yield the 
kind of data required 

( )ne of the tasks of eurieiit researchers is to exi")lore 
questions such as: What {"practices have fallen by the 
wayside (»vei time? Why? (Because thev were prac 
tices that no longer sen'ed the culture ".Because the\' 
could not he maintained due to changes in caregivers^ 
Hecatiseol the inlroduc ticm ol scientiiic knowledge" 
As a lesLilt ol changes in childrearuig j-nactices have 
some good j-nactict-s been lost? W1iat practices have 
been maintained'' 1 low do they serve the cuitme of 
todays Why are some practices that we know lo be 
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harmful still being maintained, such as the circumci- 
sion of girls?) 

l o get answers to these questions requires a flexible 
methodology. Those who attended the workshops 
agreed that questionnaires and interview schedules 
should not be used rigidly because this inhibits 
responses and limits conversation. Rigid adherence to 
a format with a particular order and categories does 
not allow important issues and practices to emerge 
that might not have been included in the original 
instrument It alscj increases the chances that respon- 
deius will say what they think the intei-viewer wants 
to hear. 

( )ne strategy is to work with community agents" 
(including, for example, community educators and 
health workers animators l discussion facilitators) of 
grassroots organizations, religious leaders, educators) 
who have long experience in communities and who 
have presumably acquired a deep knowledge of prac- 
tices and patterns in the specific communities in 
which they have wf)rked. lit should not be assumed, 
however, that because agents are part of or work 
closely with a community, they are necessarily knowl- 
edgeable about childrearing practices ) 

Another suggestion is to turn more directly to par- 
ents and other community members in a process of 



In Ecuador, local health people were 
incorporated into the process oj collect- 
ing childrearing information. Along the 
way, they not only acted as collectors, 
hut also as observers and as processors 
of the information, internalizing.it and 
discussing it in an inter-disciplinary 
team. This led to some immediate 
changes in the form in which local 
health centers operated. In this case, the 
information-gathering process had a 
direct effect because the researchers were 
also the potential users. [Roloff, et al, 
i 992] 



discoveiing and describing local practices. More 
specifically 111 the l.atin American context, it was sug- 
gested that attention he given to the utility of a par- 
tic ipatoiv method used by the Roman C atholic 
C hurch in its planning, termed ^The Study of Reality " 
I his method which is simitar to popular education 
approaches, involves community members in a 
process oi 1 ) seeing < collecting inlormation I. 2) )udg- 
ing (analyzing) and ) acting uising the information 
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U) play and tarry oui aciiviiicsi li was fell lliai die 
mclhod, wilh which llic Cluirth has liad wide experi- 
ence, could he foeussed on examining die condition ol 
children, ages 0 lo (>, and die childrearing pracdces in 
a particular comnuiniiy Doing so would not only pro- 
vide knowledge ahout childrearing hut would also, 
presumahly, provide a hasis ior action hy the practi- 
tioners and caregivers participating in the pro(.ess. 

■ Check on the validity of the data 

The suggested intei\'iew and questionnaires tech- 
,niqucs rely on a verhal response. The validity ol such 
responses is sometimes qucstionahle. What people say 
they do or helieve is not necessarily what they actual- 
ly do or helieve. While none of the studies in Latin 
Americ a relied on systematic ohservation, ohserva- 
tions were used in the maiority ol studies conducted 
in Africa and were used hoth to validate the verbal 
information as well as to complete the picture 

If obserx'ation is not possible, another way to vali- 
date the results is to compare what is obtained with 
what is found in' the literature, vs'ith opinions ol local 
informants, and with opinions of specialists in the 
field. Another good strategy is to discuss the results 
directly with the people from whom the information 
was originally obtained. 

In addition to helping identify incorrect interpreta- 
tions and to look for explanations, this process is 
intended to promote reflection and change, hor exam- 
ple, results ui a lamaican study ol the role of fathers in 



childrearing were led back to the same fathers from 
whom information was gathered. The process of dis- 
cussion ol these results led to the formation of men's 
parenting groLips Moreover, the research information 
has been converted into a discussion guide lor use hy 
groups in church, school, community and other set- 
tings. The guide is titled "Men and their Families and 
IS currently being used to train facilitators who will 
each use the Information to work with groups ol 
C!aribbean men. ! Brown et al. 19^)^ ) 

In addition to discusslng-the results with those who 
helped generate the data, a number ol useful tech- 
niques that can be drawn upon include- 

■ Asking adults to reflect on their own childhood. 
Remembering childhood helps to establish key 
themes, can identify continuity and change in 
practices contributes to the empathy of the par- 
ents with the child, and can provide an easy way 
of including men in the conversation. This exer- 
cise seems particularly important because of the 
marked tendency for parents to repeat practices 
applied to them when they were children, even if 
they do not think those practices were appropri- 
ate or iust. 

■ Comparing practices and beliefs across genera- 
tions by seeking out oltier and younger parents. 
This technique also helps to identify continuities 
or discontinuities in practices across genera- 
tions — the "generational matrix* . 



In Lima, Peru, a mother discusses her infant's development with a nurse. 




Resilient Children 
and Families 
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The imporiance oj traditional practices, 
patterns and beliefs is especially evident when 
dealincj with children and families who are 
victims of traumatic conditions. Traditions can 
provide a source of strength and reorientation 
when an individual or family's world is 
disrupted, and can enhance the child's ability 
to suwiveand thrive. 

It is quite extraordinary that some children and 
adults not only survive trauma but are able to contin- 
ue to thrive regardless of their many losses, trauma, 
and difficult living conditions. How does one child 
survive over another even when both possess the 
same painful history? Why does one individual 
adjust to the many traumas with fewer problems 
than a family member who has shared the same 
experiences? 

These questions liave led researchers to study the 
impact of trauma and the conditions for resiliency. 
Resiliency is the ability to recover from or adjust eas- 
ily to mislortime or change. It is the capability of a 
strained body and mind to withstand shock and 
recover without permanent deformation. 

Living with trauma and its effects, children and 
adults will frequently possess a behavioral pattern of 
learned helplessness and a belie! in a foreshortened 
future. Lire appears to have little meaning or pur- 
pose. It IS common for victims to repeatedly experi 
encc an inability to effect change for themselves or 
their family. How then can resiliency be created or 
rem forced with this level of hopelessness and help- 
lessness:" 



The current research on resiliency and trauma has 
led to interesting observations and conclusions that 
can guide us in developing programs that support 
young children and families in difficult circum- 
stances. Through research, several major factors 
have been identified that appear to preserve or build 
the resiliency of an individual. These elements have 
strong implications for establishing programs in 
unstable or hostile environments where a child or • 
adult may be at high risk for victimization. It is sug- 
gested that parenting and child care programs 
explore ways to incorporate the following factors 
to build a program consistent in strengthening 
the emotional and physical well-being of their popu- 
lation. 

■ Access to culturally-appropriate personal 
support 

A major factor that appears to contribute to 
resiliency is access to support from either family 
members or outside significant resources. If children 
or adults can rely on some form of personal contact 
that is consistent with their culture and customs, par- 
ticularly with family members or other individuals 
from their community, they will remain more emo- 
tionally resourceful A pei-sonal support network 
provides a safety net to prevent individual parents or 
children from falling into the desolation often 
caused by poor living conditions and severe trauma. 

■ Continuance of traditional rituals, cele- 
brations and practices 

Meaningful community events based on the cul- 
tural nonns can also help to maintain hope and sta- 
bility in an ever-changing environment. Fiven in the 
midst of war and poverty, traditional cultural rituals, 
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(.dcbraiions and j^ailicrin^s coii be adjiislcd lo ihc 
condilions lo enable individuals and fainilics*U) 
eilhcr niainiain or reesiablish a sense of comnuiniiy 
and a sense ol sell 

■ The opportunity to exercise control over 
some aspect of their lives 

Individuals' belicis regarding ihcir degree ol con- 
irol over die occurrence and ouicome ol iraumaiic 
cvenls will generally inlluencc iheir adjustment II 
individuals believe diey have liule or no control over 
die iraumaiic condiiions. ibey will have more dilll- 
cully overall in iheirabiliiy lo adjust favorably 
Therelore, in order lo decrease helplessness and lo 
maximize coping skills programs seiving lan'.ilies in 
dillicuil ciicumsiances need lo incorporaie ways lo 
give pariicipants a sense ol decision-making power, 
sell-deierminaiion. and irue "ownership" ol ihc pro 
gram . 

■ The maintenance of daily routines and 
common rituals 

Otien. eveiyday aciiviiies are diasiically iniei - 
rupled by traumaiic lile even is. ihus desiroying a 
basic road map of daily living. Through ihe use ol 
culturally-based riiuals and rouiincs. children and 
adulls can rely on ihese iamilia)" aciivilies lo main- 
lain a sense of oneniation and level ol conirol over 
dieir environmeni. Religious rituals, meal lime prac- 
lices. morning roulines and common celebralions ail 
help individuals to keep ibeir bearings, even when 
living in severe condiiions. 

■ Provision of consistency througfh the struc- 
ture of the intervention program 

Maintaining or creating consistent routines no 
mailer bow mundane this may appear, can give a 
sense ol salciy and continuity lor those inliicted 
repeaiediv by trauma In viewing lile through the 
eyes ol trauma, lile itsell appears lentative. fragile, 
and unpredictable Through a program structure, a 
level ol security control predictabilitv can be gen- 
erated to create an atmosphere which will allow chil- 
dren and adult pariicipants to thrive. The program 
siruclurcs will lav the foundation that enables indi- 
viduals to accomplish simple tasks and reestablish a 
sense ol competence and normalcy 

■ Interaction with positive role models from 
the individuars cultural tradition 

Providing and identilving role models who exhib 
It problem solving skills can help hiuld resiliency in 



children and parents Thnnigh obseI^'alion ol oth- 
ers individuals can see how to develop tools to con- 
h'onl the physical and emotional hardships caused 
by the trauma. In addition, they can witness bow 
(jlhers cope with problems and suA'ive their history. 
Role models who are accepted by the community 
and reinforce positive values within the culture, can 
give a sense of hope to others who believe that sur- 
vival is futile. 

■ Opportunities to express feelings and sort 
cut thoughts and beliefs 

Individuals need opportunities to express their 
thoughts and feelings about a painful or iralimaiic 
situation, in order to belter handle the emotional 
and social effects of the experience. A valuable com- 
ponent ol resiliency is the process of acknowledg- 
ing, retelling and addressing the emotions and 
beliefs pertaining to the trauma or painful events in a 
supportive and safe environment. The means of cre- 
ating this atmosphere must be based on cultural 
norms and local customs in order to gene.Mte j)artici- 
pation. II children or adults don t have an opportuni- 
ty to address the stress in a culturally -comfortable 
context, their ability to heal may be limited. Coping 
skills become strained when individuals are unable to 
manage information, memories, and emotions pro- 
duced by the traumas. This limits a person's present 
and future ability to cope with additional stresses 

■ Context in which to develop (or which pro- 
vides) a sense of purpose 

The development of a sense ol purpose and mean- 
ing lor the sullering is an important ingredient in 
healing and reducing sulfering. Children and fami- 
lies olten need guidance, support, and a lormat to 
initiaie or enhance this healing process. This is the 
final stage ol recoveiy To move beyond the pain 
and devastation, individuals must be able to generate 
reasons to endure their losses and painful histoi-y and 
a hope for the future 

In conclusion, it is the hope of this author when 
reviev/ing the emotional impact ol trauma and the 
lactors that lead to a healthier aditistment to stress, 
that consideration be given to incorporating activi- 
ties that promote resiliency within programs that 
serve voting children and their lamilies l.specially 
in view ol the research which underscores the 
im|")oitaiKe ol the eailv veais in a cbiltl s subseciuent 
development, such programs can bec(;me a signili- 
cant avenue lo creaimg a resilient population 



■ i:nf^aginj4 in ^roup ds'iiamic exercises. Such exer- 
cises help U) i»Q{ meml-jers ol a j^roiip involved and 
seiA'c also as a form ot cxprcs-sioR with respect to 
particular topics. An example would he a role 
pl.iving acuviiv where pariicipanis act out M'^m^', 
positive iind ne^^aiive leedhack to children ahoiit 
their he ha vi or 

■ Constructing a 'dav in the lile ol a child.' This 
technique helps to make ohservations more s\'s- 
tern a tic 

■ LIsing data generated lor other purposes - e g 
evaluations ol current programs* This makes 
maximum use ol existing data. 

An example ol the latter comes Irom Mexico where 
mlormation about childrearing practices was included 
in an action research project intended to identity ways 
in which a parental educa- 
tion program might be 
improved As part ot the 
proiect. the inter\'iew 
schedule about practices 
was administered to a 
group ot mothers who par- 
ticipated in the project 
and a grouD ot mothers 
who did not There was an 
unexpected outcome o\ 
jlhis process tor the group 
ol mothers who had not 
participated in the project. 
These mothers simply by 
having to rellect on their 
practices in answering the 
questionnaire were obliged 
to reflect on their own 
practices. In the process 
they began to wonder 
what they were doing well 
and might do better, and 
were motivated to seek 
participation in the next 

round ol parental education sessions. In tact, the 
attendance and motivation ol this group in the next 
course turned out to be higher than that ol the "exper- 
imental group Irom the previous session Ciiven the 
success ol this technique as a motivating device, the 
program decided to print a series ol very briet I hers, 
each one asking a fjuesiion about a set ol practices 
I or instance one llier asked. 'What do you do to !ielp 
vour child become more intelligent" " Another asked 
"XX'hat do vou tlo when vour child does something 
bad.'' CjCts into trouble? I his geneiated more interest 
in the course (l)uran. el al.. 10')^) 

■ Assess those beliefs and practices in rela> 
tion to *<<cientif1c' knowledg^e 

In a protect titled. New I'diit ational Spaces m 
Mexico the analysis ol childrearing practices is now 
built into a process ol parenting education wheiebv 
community mothers who have been trained as pre- 
«»cbo()l teachers in community- based programs are 



reaching oui to parents. The project includes reviews 
ol childrearing practices as part ol the intormation 
that each community pro-school teacher gathers from 
parents. A central purpose ot gathering the informa- 
t'on in this case is to idenliK' areas ol congruence or 
divergence between practices that are carried out in 
the home and those favored in the prc-schools. The 
method is lirsl applied with the pre-school teachers 
asking them to look at their own practices in the pre- 
school in relation to what they identity as the most 
important values and skills they would like to imparl 
in the school. 1 hen the pre-schocjl teachers ask par- 
ents to rellect on what kind ot child they would like 
their child to become. Pre-school practices are then 
viewed in relation to the particular values and skills 
that parents say they would like their children to have. 
The example Irom Mexico is a useful technique lor 




assessing agreement between the traditional and the 
more modern. In that instance, the pre-school teach- 
ers were being asked to assess their practice based on 
parental goals and perceptions. 

While some ol the traditional practices and beliefs 
identilied will be in accord with current thinking, 
there will be others that are not. When the traditional 
and more modern practices are at odds with one 
an{)ther te.g. negative leedhack to children that 
decreases their leelings ol sell-worth), then the lol- 
lowing strategy can be undertaken 

■ Identify the function the belief/practice 
serves in the society 

It IS important to ask why is the practice what it is^ 
I low has it evolved:^ Most traditions have evolved in 
1 espouse to changing needs within the environment 
and culture It can be hvpothesized that some prac- 
tices are held onto although they are no longer really 
functional for the culture But more needs to be 
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known" about whether or not this is true The more 
that is understood about d practice and'or bclicl. the 
more likely it is that a way can be found to introduce 
changes. 

■ Identify how vulnerable the practice/belief 
is to change 

Once a practice is understood more completely, 
then it is possible to determine whether or not it is 
amenable to change. The best strategy is to begm 
with a practice that appears to be vulnerable to 
change. H people are beginning to question the prac- 
tice, then it may be open to change Questioning can 
lead to discussion. This provides an opportunity for 
people to receive new information. Alternatives can be 
discussed and perhaps tried. Once one beliavior or 
practice has been changed, people may be more will- 
ing to look at some ol the practices that at the outset 
of a project appeared to be intractable. 

If the practice appears to be malleable, then it is 
possible to move to the next step. 

■ Identify what would motivate someone to 
change the current practice 

What is reinforcing the current practice? Given 
the reintorcers in the current situation, what might 
be used to motivate someone to change? An example 
comes from the Malawi study where traditionally 
children were not bathed very often Rather than 
telling people they had tf) bathe their children to 
make them metre healthy, the strategy was to find a 
way to motivate the women to bathe their children 
frequently. The answer came when a childcare pro- 
gram was created. A rule was made that in order lor 
children to participate in the program they had to 
arrive bathed and in clean clothes. As a result moth- 
ers began to keep their clvldren cleaner because they 
wanted their children in the child care. Child care 
was something the mothers \'alued There was no 
need to preach to the mothers about the value of 
keeping children clean The desire to have the child 
in the program was what changed the mothers 
behavior not the abstract concept that this would 
help keep the child healthy ^Kalemba 1*)*)^ pg 

If the process does not stimulate change, then a 
more direct approach can be taken 

■ Develop the intervention in line with the 
behaviors you want to change 

The strategy so far ha^ pio\ ided data on the prob 
lem as defined by the community li has also 
allowed those involved in planning the piogiam to 
understaiul the childreaiing practices and beliefs 
assoLiaietl with the pioblem This gioundwoik will 
provide a b.isis foi deteimining pioieu goals and 
actuallv puiliiig a pioiecl in pl.ue In attualh' design 
ing an inteneinion theie are scveial principles ihiU it 
IS useltil to ivmembei 
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First and foremost it is important to remember that 
there are no formulas. No one program model will be 
satisfactory in all settings. While the program being 
introduced can draw heavily from programs that have 
worked in other settings, it should be recognized that 
adaptations will have to be made. 

Second, the presentation of practices derived from 
scientific and/or ecumenical ideas ought to be seen as 
the source of themes for discussion and dialogue 
rather than messages that have to be delivered. Too 
often "dialogues ' are used as a way to convince people 
to accept certain practices or patterns or beliefs origi- 
nating in science or church doctrine. They do not 
allow for the identification, valuing and appropriation 
of current practices to meet the same goals. 

Third, there may well be a tension between a "glob- 
al vision" in which everything seems inter-related and 
important and necessary, and the necessity of devel- 
oping goals that are specific and achievable within a 
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Instructor beg^ins literacy classes for some 20 women who have no 
previous formal educational experience. 
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realistic time frame. One way in overcome this ten- 
sion is to distinguish short temi and long term actions, 
tocussing on areas o^ priority in the short inn and 
working with the integrated vision for long term 
plans. 

Fourth, a constaictive" vision is needed. It is impor- 
tant tv. inaintain a positive and constaictive vision of 
the community and families. Accordingly, emphasis 
should be placed on recognizing good practice rather 
than on focussing on and punishing bad practice. 

Fifth, deniystify the services. Professionals fre- 
quently feel that extensive training and an in-depth 
understanding is required to perform a fimction well. 
Yet many of the tasks that lead to a better quality of 
Hfe can he simplified and made accessible to people 
with little formal education. Again the example comes 
from Malawi where, as a result of simple technologies. 
pet)ple have developed safer birth practices, provided 
the community with water, created pre-school cen- 
tres and undertaken growth monitorinj^ and the treat- 
ment of common ailments. {Kalemba, 109^, pg.I6) 

■ Programs for children should be focussed 
on the family and community 

Programs seeking to have a positive impact on chil- 
dren's growth and development should not be direct- 
ed only at children Attention should be given to the 
role of mothers, fathers, ginndparents. extended fami 
ly members and siblings Parental education progKims 
are one vehicle for foctissing on the family An under- 
standing of childrearing practices and beliefs can pio- 
vide the content for such programs. For example, in 
Chile, a studv of childiearing practices was integrated 



into a program designed to educate and empower par- 
ents. (UNICEF, 1994} Data from the study were used 
to identify specific areas that should be stressed In the 
program, and to develop "positive parenting" modules 
dealing with: 

a. TbefiWnly unit 

h Aiiiiclmeul ivui love jor dnldrcn durinij jm'ijikwcy and Ok 

jirsl year of lije 
f Self-esteem imd self-relumce in lievclolmieui of children 
d How to enrich home interaittons with chddren and home 

leantini} environments 
e The father as a partinpanl in ihildreanm] praitiies 
/. l)\sciphne stratei]ies based on respect and love 
(] Support systems for parents 

Programs that have a positive impact on children 
do not necessarily need to have a child development 
or parent education focus. By uplifting the lives of 
family members, particularly mothers, and the com- 
munity there are indirect benefits for children, 
i'rograms which give women additional income that is 
at their disposal have indirectly affected children in 
that women tend to use these new resources to benefit 
children's health and education. (lingle, 1994) 

■ Provide integrated services 

People's lives are not as fragmented as governnient 
social services. NX^e know that multt -sectoral supports 
are more effective than mono local elforls In the 
early years development is closely tied to health and 
nutrition. Supports for children in the first three year^ 
must take a holistic appn^ach, including attention to 
mental, social, as well as physical development 
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Alliances should he sought amonj^ insliuilions seeking 
lo bcucr ihc.wcltaic ol younj^ tliildicn. Neither the 
govcrnmeni. > lon-governmenlal insiilutions. nor the 
church can expect the desired results working alone 

■ Build on existing prog:rams 

An eMective u ay to keep costs manageahle is to 
build child care and development components into 
existing programs. Options that have been tried 
include incorporating early childhood development 
actions into on-going adult education, community 
development, child care, health and or nutrition pro- 
grams. This strategy avoids the need tor the develop- 
ment ot an expensive new infrastructure. Although not 
withotit cost experience shows that such integration 
can be efficient and produce- a synergism that benefits 
the original program. 

The rich diversity ot the studies presented at the 
various workshops is ditlicult to capture in a summa- 
ry. The breadth ol conditions and contexts, and the 
variation encountered in practices, patterns and beliefs 
confirm'i the general conclusion that programs of early 
childhood care and development need to be adiusted 
to local variations and realities If not. it will be impos- 
sible to respect cultural differences and to begin with 
the knowledge of the people. ' 

Ayiohu Kcmirc!- I S l*><)2 ( UiiJ Smni-.j/ auj Chili 
Ihwlofmtit Ml /\/ti-..j \\w 1 iayuc Hcrnjid van l.t'n lotindation 
Sludics and F-valualion Pap^'''' i*^^' 

Akinwarc M A ^ A A Oiomo ■ 1^)^^' f hl.i /^cwum,; 
/*p.ii(iifs iifij Thtit /\>NOtMJ(J H^k/" 111 .Vtf/crM A l\ipa i}.i<r./ on the 
/i.ivt/»i( SJi/Jio ( o»iJucti'J iM Fn\ /.cHij/ ( I'om Mtiiidil Arai" in X'u/tn.r 
U.V/f £F ios7-iyo«) Paper prcscnud ai ihc VC'Dikshop on 
C~liildrcjiMnj« Praciitcs and Bclicis W'mdhock. N'amihia 
Octolxr 2(1-20 

Aindld I- RA Bulaiao C" Buripakdi HI Cihun^ IT 
lawtcti T Iriiani SI let- and T VC't> ' 1 075 < Tl'( I'lj/ru of 
( hihhot A ( "fONv-'i.jdOM.j/ Sii((/y Monoiulu Hawaii Kasl West 
Populauon Insiiuiic 

Brown 1 P Anderson iv C ^hcvanncs " 1 i A!(/vtl on (Iv 
( oitlri/iiihon Of ( hmMtwh Alrn (/h- FiJmipIv Kingston lamaica 
Tht' Ciarihhcan Clhild I )cvcl(>pmcnl C!enlic School oi 
C onunuin^i Suidics Llnivcrsiiy of ihc NX\*si Inches 

C'hihuvc PS Ni Mwcnda N C ( )shornc i 1 086 ■ 
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Zambia Zamhia Assotiaiion (or Rcscarth and Dcvc'hjpnK-ni 

Daiihole LI M PouIumi ' 1 00^ . AJtvr.ir. li U'ofl- on E.iWy 
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( UiU /)(ri/t>/>nr(Mf iiuj /)(s'./i».'M.; /'powi.niio iof ( InlJtcu Rithniontl 
VA ( hnsuan C liiliiicns l und 

Diiran II. ci al ijO'Mi Provcclo piloio fdiication inicinl 
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Llnulnd dc I ducac ion Inicial Sccrciaiia dc I dutation Piihlita 
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tor ibc International Nutrition Cionterencc (K'Ni' March 
I0»)2 

l-vans 1 I. 1004* ( h.U Rciiwui} Pr.Khu^ chui M ir/\ IM 
S<i/'.ntni A/mkj RepoK ol a Workshop held in Windhoek. 
Kamihia October 26-20. 100^ C!onsultative Ciroup on Larlv 
C^Jiiidhood Clare and Development 

I:vans 1 L. (lOO^) l lealtb (!are The Clare Required to 
Survive and Thrive ( oo» Joht/ors ^ouhoo'k Issue 1 ^ 
C.onsuhaiive droup on liarly Clhilldhood Clare and 
Development 

[•vans I I. 1 107(M ( h\Utni m A/futj A Rtriew oj /\vcI'o/oj/ioj/ 
kfsftnJi New York New* York Teachers CHolle^e Press 
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Kcjtcbabhakdi, N t 1087) A (\ih Study The IwltijuUiou of 
/^ycl)0>ociii/ ( oinpoiirnts of Eiirly ('h\ltlhood Dcvelolmcnt i»to ii 
iVutrihoi! EiiiuiiUow Pfo</f<jiMni(' oj iVor(/ioi>^ ThdiUwJ. a paper pre- 
pared lor the Third Inter^A^ency Meeting ol the C^onsultative 
droup on Karly Childhood Care and Developmeni 
VXashington D C: lanuar>' 12-14 1088 

Myers R C. t 1002' C/nMrojuiit; PuuIko IKiUcrm jiiJ /Wufs - 
Fjoiii KuoirkJ(U to Achon A Report ol Results and Implications 
Irom Phase 2 ol the Childrearin^ Practices Project l^iepaied 
tor the Latin American Council of Bishops and LINlCFiF The 
Clonsuliative Croup on F.arly Childhood Care and 
Development 

Neiiussie B ilOt)f). Alo<lni .m.i ChiU (\i\c ('h\U / )n'f/opiMn!< 
tiMii ( l*iU-Rf*Kinw ni Eii'S't A/nt. .Ill lVr</>afiiY Paper produced for 
tb.e Consul laiive Ciroup on rlarlv Childhood Care and 
Development 

RolofI C. P Nunez \ 1 Vasconez ■ 1 0Q2 » Jk<?< ./f 
( runiZii iUl iViilo Pt(/iitno cm ZoUiis Rutiik^ y UiKi\\0't\\iiithfUik< •it/ 
EauhloT Cjtiuo, Hcuador LINICHI' 

LlNlCT^ir - 10041 EiiuiJhiu; <iii.i £iii/>0UYriMt; P.jrrnN to EukvMC 
Elvly ('h\}.ihooJ Divclopmut An /nlc/uilfj SUtitujy iit tin AluiiKif>ti/ 
Lfpc/ in f In/f >>antia^^<) Chile 

Werner HI: & R Smith i l082> Vuhicnihlc hut hvmohk A 
Loih/i/Uiiiiuil Study of kcsilioil i'hiUtoi •iiiJ Voiijl' New York 
McC.rau- l lill 

Weiner HF t 1070 i Cros^-Cnliurd/ C/nU /)(rc/o;;iiifiW A Wir 
jiom the iH<i}\ct Eiirth Belmont CA Wadsworth 

Zeithn M t 100.^ i ( 7)iM ( \in wnJ iVuOilioii The f nuiim/s /lom 
Positive Dfpuiiitf Roftml' f inal report to LINICIT", New York 
and Nigeria the Italian government and Tuhs Universitv 
Positive Deviance in Nutrition Research Proiect 1087- 1002 
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CHILDREARING 
PRACTICES IN 
SUB-SAHARAN 
AFRICA: 

An Introduction 
to the Studies 
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lUDiiii L Kv.ws 

One ol the goals tor ihc Nnmihia 
Worksliop was to />r.'M(/ toijdhcr 
iujonuiitiou from cytstnii] stuiitc^ of 
(.luhirciuiui} puutin'^i lUid to liriur 
iml)l\CiUio}\)> for policy proijriimnuuij 
Tiuis in preparation for tlic N)7orkshop 
several studies of childrcaring practices 
and beliefs in sub-Saharan Africa were 
selected for review. Tbe researcbers 
were asked to make a presentation at 
tbe meeting on tbeir findini's 

Before looking at tbe spec ilic infor- 
mation generated in tbe five researcb 
projects reported on at tbe Worksbop, 
it is important to provide an over\'iew 
of tbe metbodologies employed in 
eacb study. None of tbe studies was 
conducted specifically lor tbe purpos- 
es of tbe Worksbop. Cacb study bad 
been conducted '^^arlier one as early as 
1084. wilb tbe most recent being com- 
pleted in 1^01. Because tbese studic^s 
were mostly impublisbed. tiie 
Worksbop was • .-n as an opportunity 
to sbare tbe results wilb a wider audience and to lur- 
tber tbe discussion of wavs in wbicb an understanding 
of cbildreaiing practices could facilitate programme 
development 

Tbe studies in Namibia Zambia, Malawi and 
Nigeria were all undertaken witb tbe support ol 
LlNlCil-.l- and were conducted by national researcb 
and'Or academic institutions. Tbe siudv iii Mali was 
supported by Save tbe Clbildren LISA and was con- 
ducted in collaboration witb a national researcb insti- 
tute Since tbe studies were done in isolation of one 
anotber. tbev lack a common metbodology . Tbe 
mc'tb( biologies eniplo\'ed iii eacb studv wetc based on 
tbe studv purposes and reflected tbe exp itise of tbe 
leseaicb group involved in tbe effort. Wbat follows is 
a brief description of ibe metbodologies developed by 
eac b researcb gioup 
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Methodolog:y 

Namibia 

Child Care and Development in 
Uukwaluudhli Northern Namibia R F Zimhit. ^ 
H OliUila ii9Qi]UNlCEF,Namibui. 

■ Purpose. This suidy wns eonipiclcrd tn 1091 and 
was Lindcriakcn lor the express purpose of under- 
standing traditional childrearing practices and 
beliefs among the Uukwaluudht peoples in northern 
Namibia This was the iniltal step in the implemen- 
taii(Mi of a LlNiCHF child development project, the 
general objective of which was to create optimal 
conditions for early childhood development and 
care at the household and community levels. ' (pg. 
23) In order to do this LINICEF staff felt ii was 
important to undertake research that would "provide 
background data for establishing developmentally 
stimulating household-based child care. ' (pg. 25) 
More specifically, the purpose of the research was 

■ to assess the extern to which qualities of a develop- 
mentally stimulating environment were provided by 
the Uukwaluudhi community ' pg. 27) 

The study was undertaken by two members of the 
Faculty of Education at the University of Namibia. 
They were assisted by six field workers. Community 
workers also participated in the study, facilitating 
communication among the researchers and commu- 
nity members 

■ Sample. n6 Uukwaluudhi households were 
selected randomly and visited by the 2 researchers 
and 6 research assistants. An average of 13.6 house- 
holds were visited in each of 10 districts. 

■ Data Collection Tools. Four sets of open- 
ended and stiTJCtured inter\'iew questions were used 
in the study. The first set focussed on background 
information on the family as a whole. The second 
set focussed on prenatal maternal and child care 
practices, beliefs and needs The third and fourth 
sets included questions locussed on care during early 
and late childhood, respectively. They also included 
questions about community goals in relation to child 
care and development. 

■ Procedure. Before the study began the Principal 
''wcMigator visited Uukwaluudhi and met with 
members ot the education and health committees o! 
the LINICEF programme already m place At the 
meeting the purpose ol the study was explained and 
community involvement in the ellort was sought 

I luie was enthusiastic suppo? t lor it 1 he next step 
was to discuss the study with the area chiel. 1 he 
chief was impressed with the team and underscored 
the importance ol creating activities that would be 
ol benefit to women, men and children 

Data were gathered bv teams ol two making visits 
to homes During the home visit, the questionnaire 
was idminisiered and observations made of what 
children did. what was done to them, what was done 
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with them, and how the caregivers interacted with 
the children. 

■ Da'ia Analysis. The quantitative data gathered 
through the questionnaires were scored, coded and 
entered. Data were analyzed using the SPSS-X sta- 
tistical analysis programme. The qualitative data 
were transcribed, coded and interpreted. The quan- . 
titative and qualitative data, together with the inves- 
tigators' and research assistants' field observations, 
were combined to provide a description of practices 
among the Uukwaluudhi peoples in relation to chil- 
drcaring practices and beliefs during the prenatal, 
perinatal, 0-3 year, and 3-6 year periods in the life 
of a. child. 

Zambia 

CRZ/UNICEF Study on Chiidrearing: 
Practices in Zambia PS. Chihuye. Al Mwauh 
i< ( Osborne. (i9S6) Ztimhui Ai>so(,idiiou jot kcseiirch and 
DevilopmoH. Lustjlia. Zttmhui 

m Purpose. This study was conducted in the mid- 
1980s, with support from UNICEF, the Zambia 
Association for Research and [development and the 
Ministry of F-lome Affairs. The study was aimed at 
documenting traditional chiidrearing practices 
(TCRPs) for the purposes of formulating appropriate 
national level policies. The study was designed to 
provide a countr>/-wide picture of chiidrearing prac- 
tices and beliefs. (Previous studies had focussed only 
on individual provinces.) 

Specifically the researchers were attempting to 
identify- I ) good TCRPs which could be encouraged 
to help reduce infant and childhood mortality and 
morbidity rates,- 2) harmful TCRPs which needed to 
be discouraged by intensifying health education 
efforts; and 3) harmless TCRPs which, like the good 
ones, should remain as part of the cultural heritage 
and be incorporated into health education pro- 
grammes, {pg. 9) This micro -level study was meant 
to complement the macro -level statistics on children 
in Zambia, both of which were gathered as a part of 
UNICEF's situational analysis of w(^mcn and children 
in Zambia. 

■ Sample. Data were collected from 740 adults 
and 232 children (ages 1-7) m 8 ol the 9 provinces 
in Zambia. Areas were selected to be representative 
ol Zambia's population groups. These included 
rural, pen-urban and urban communities, those 
involved in agriculture, fishing, and mining, and 
families with matrilineal and patrilineal traditions 
The areas selected represented diverse communities 
which differed by tribe, language, education and 
income, (pg. It)) 

■ Data Collection Tools/ Procedure. Data were 
< llected thiough two structu rd interview sched- 
ul' s, One was used with adults with the (|Uestions 
designed to elicit information on socio demographic 
variables related to antenatal, perinatal, general care 
ol the baby, feeding and \.eaning. social develop- 
ment and health care practices 

I ^6 
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Tlic second interview was a dm . ,»cred to chil- 
dren "wlio could talk".' Questions were designed to 
obtain an understanding of children's general knowl- 
edge of current ailairs and the mental and physical 
development activities they engage in. The responses 
of adults and children were then compared. 
■ Data Analysis. From the responses, categories 
were devised and responses grouped accordingly 
The Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
• SPSS) was used to analyze the data. 

Mala.wi 

Chtidrearing^ Practices and Beliefs in Malawi 
and their Implications for Programming^ 

£ Kiilanhii y i ) Piij^cr praaiieii at the Workshop on 
ChtUwarmit PtiHtKi'^ auii Ikhcfs. WtrJhock. Namihiii. 
( ktohn 2()-2i>. \(>^n 

m Purpose. A study to assess the childrearing prac- 
tices in four different communities in Malawi was 
undertaken in 1^)84 The locus ol the study was on 
the socio-cuhuial. nutritional, physical and health 
conditions prevalent in the culture. The study was 
en\'tsaged to provide information on both positive 
areas and gaps in relation to child stimulation, and 
problems laced by parents m providing total care. 

Specilically the studv tocussed on information 
concerning practices and beliefs related to concep- 
tion birth. chiUl nutrition, socialization, attitudes 
toward children sex of the child, weaning and gener- 
al care o\ (.bildren. It looked at what children do 
between the ages ol 2 and 6. what they play with, 
and their interact. t(^#n with older family members (par- 
ents and siblings! 

■ Sample. The study was conducted in four areas 
of Malawi 'one urban and three rural), selected on 
the basis of the dominant culture, the geographic 
and physical environment and the level of economic 
and social development. In the urban area sampling 
was based on existing residential areas, treated as 
clusters Irom which households were randomly 
sampled 

In llie three rural areas, which were more homoge- 
neous lists of villages were obtained froni chiefs. 
I rom these an appropriate number of villages was 
randomly selected A further random sample provid- 
ed the actual households where inteiviews were con- 
ducted and obseiA'ations made 

The total sample size was households, com- 
posed of 712^ individuals, including (^7\ children 
undci ftvc 
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■ Data Collection Tools/Procedure. A check- 
list of variables to be investigated was drawn up. 
This was used for the purposes of making observa- 
tions. In addition a structured questionnaire was 
completed with each household. Individual investi- 
gators were assigned households lo obseive over a 
four-week period during which they made notes and 
completed the questionnaires. All the investigators 
lived among their subjects during this tour-week 
period. 

Nig-eria 

Childrearing Practices and Their Associated 
Beliefs in Nigeria: A Paper Based on the 
Baseline Studies Conducted in Five Local 
Government Areas in Nigeria UNICEF (1987- 
1990) Al.A. Akmuhirv A. A. Ojomo (i99 3} Paper prc- 
seutcii at the Workshop on Chihirearintj Pratiices auii Beliefs. 
Wnuihoek Namihia. Octoher 2(.}-2 9. i99i 

m Purpose. In l*)87. baseline studies were conduct- 
ed in five areas of Nigeria lor the purposes of assess- 
ing the health and nutritional status of children, 
child care arrangements and stimulation, and mater- 
nal attitudes toward achievement, formal education 
and organized day care. The information gathered 
was used as the basis for a programme being devel- 
oped jointly by UNICEF- and the Ikrnard van Leer 
foundation. 

■ Sample.* A four-stage sampling procedure was 
used. First, a mapping of the geographical area was 
conducted in each of the five Local Government 
Areas (LGAs) to be suiveyed. Second, a stratifica- 
tion within the LCiAs was made which led to the 
selection of representative geographic areas and/or 
communities. Third, households with children 
between the ages of 1 .5 and 6 years, (generally 
between 2 and 4). were randomly selected within 
the stratified areas. Fourth, children were selected 
for testing within the households. 

Overall a total of 1507 households were surveyed, 
averaging 3(K)/LGA, split between urban and rural 
populations. Between 24 and 30 children were 
observed in each LGA. 

■ Data Collection Toolo/Procedure. An early 
Child Care Development and Education 
(Questionnaire (ECiCDEQ), consisting of 03 items 
was created The c|uestionnaire was divided into 
three sections I ) A Household (Questionnaire, com- 
pleted with the Head of the Household, included 
questions which provided general information on 
the community. This questionnaire sei*ve(l as an 
entrv point into the household. Once the male was 
interviewed he ^^■ould permit the woman to respond 
to a cjtiestionnaire also 2) A Mother (Questionnaire, 
administered to the target child's biological mother 
was used to obtain information on famdv composi- 




lion and dcnioj^iaphics, as well as specific iniornia- 
lion on child birili. childrcarin^ patterns and family 
planninj^ methods Vi A Child Development 
Questionnaire, again administered to the target 
child's biological mother, provided specific miorma- 
tiori on the child's hirth record nutritional and 
health history, cinreiu iiealth status, physical, emo- 
tional and social development patterns, task perlor- 
mance and intellectual development. It also elicited 
inlormation on the mother's socialization piactices. 
child care options and arrangements and her aspira- 
tions lor the child. In addition, the Bayley Mental 
Development Test was administered to some chil- 
dren. 

An Observational Assessment Checklist was also 
developed to facilitate obsci'vation of the activities 
and interactions ol selected children within the san.- 
pie. Through observations information was gathered 
on children's physical development, interaction with 
peers and adults, types of playmates, feeding habits, 
relationship to primary caiegiver and siblings, degree 
ol emotional support provided and language skills 

Mali 

Research Work on Early Childhood Attitudes, 
Practices and Beliefs in Kolondeba, 
Southern Mali U Dmhck i.- \\ i^ouhoti ■ i^><> i ] i\ipcy 
pnseittcii di the WorMwp oti ChiUnoniu] f^rdtfjus iiiui 
Ikltcf^ III Suh-StWiUiiu Ajtud W'nuihock. Ntnnibiii 20- J " 
(ktoha fO'M 

■ Purpose. It was known that the Bambara people 
in Southern Mali have developed a genuine sustain- 
able caregiving system' The cjuestion was how best 
can this native enterprise system be built upon to 
promote the child's development? The research 
undertaken in Januaiy 1093 was a joint effort 
between a national research institute (1SFRA» and 
Save The Children (LISA) lor the specific purpose 
of developing a childcare program that was built on 
and reflected traditional childiearing practices and 
beliefs. 

The objectives ol the study were: I > to identify the 
development of the Uamanan {Bambara) child and 
the specific educational activities taking place at each 
stage of the child s development. 2) to analyze prac- 
tices associated with motor skills, socio -affective and 
cognitive development 3 ) to define and illustrate the 
educational practice, attitudes, stimulation, personali- 
ty and 'awakening' as experienced by the Bambara. 
and 4) to describe the traditional learning process 
and specify the loles nnd responsibilities of care 
givers (e g. mothers) in that process (pg 1 ) 

■ Sample. The specific focus of the studv was the 
luimbara peoples in Kolondeba Southern Mali 
hight villages participated in the study All tradition- 
al institutions c{)ncerned with educalion m those vil- 
lages were included in the study, to find out about 
childrearing practices and beliefs that impacted on 
children from I to 4 years of age 

a Procedure. The lesearchers emplovetl an action 



research approach rather than a single survey in 
order to understand the practices more fully. The 
researchers worked with Bamanan organizations 
(women, youth, traditional healers, relit,nous leaders 
and indigenous change agents) to explo.'e the t)(}pu- 
lar perception of child care. This involved gathering 
information about myths and the reality of practices, 
beliefs and altitudes. 

In the second phase, the researchers sought the 
rationale behind the popular perceptions identified. 
They looked closely at the various components of 
caregiving and tried to find out some meaning and 
relationship between them. When, bow where and 
why different people act the way they do and what is 
expected, were issues taken into consideration. The 
process included the running of Focus groups, RAl^ 
and obsei'vations. 

■ Data Analysis. As noted by the research team, 
"an eclectic data collection and analysis method was 
used." (pg. 2) The conclusions evolved. As data 
were gathered and summarized they were shared 
with the groups involved in data collection to ascer 
tain the validity ol the conclusions. If they were 
incorrect further discussions and observations took 
place until there was agreement on study results. 

IN SLIM, the methodologies employed differed 
across the countries studied; some were more formal, 
some less. All but the Mali study employed (jucstion- 
naires that were completed through interviews of 
household members. The majority of the studies also 
included observations of adult and child behavior to 
validate inteiA'iew data and/or provide a more- in- 
depth understanding of the dimensions being 
explored. 
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Practices, Patterns 
and Beliefs 

General Findingfs 

It was expected that the reports would illustrate the 
diversity among the cultures within sub-Saharan 
Africa. And while the differences were apparent, what 
was striking to all at the Workshop was the similarity 
of beliefs and practices found within traditional soci- 
eties studied in Mali, Nigeria, Namibia, Zambia and 
Malawi. The positive and negative practices and 
beliefs which are similar across all the studies are 
noted m the synthesis which follows. 

A. Positive betiefs/vatues: 

■ Children are highly valued They are gifts from God 
and have a very special role to play in perpetuating 
the family and culture and in providing care for elders. 

■ Cihildren arc the responsibility of the community. 
When primaiy caregivers are not available, the com- 
munity creates a system tor caring tor children. As a 
proverb from Malawi states: Nurture any child, even 
those who are not your own. tor in the future they will 
look after you. 

■ Parental and community goals tor children are cen- 
tered around social and human values These include, 
respect, self -reliance, being helpful, cooperative, and 



oi)edienl. The more 'modern' the culture, the more 
likely there is to be a shift to more materialistic values. 

■ A woman's actions are believed to be important in 
terms of birth outcomes for the woman and for the 
baby. [:ach of the cultures has |-)eliefs and practices 
related to pregnancy. These center around what 
women should and should not eat, and what they 
should and should not do. 

■ Fiach culture has a set of rituals related to the birth 
process itself These are designed to provide a safe 
birth for the baby and to assuie the mother's well- 
being 

■ After birth there is a period of confinement that is 
designed to allow the mother to regain her energ>' and 
for the bonding and attachment to occur between the 
mother and child. 

■ The naming of the child is a significant event. 
Names have meaning and arc chosen carefully. 

■ In support of good nutrition for the child, motheis 
breastfeed, generally ^or fairly extended periods of 
time. The benefits of this practice include: providing 
appropriate nutrition for the infant and assuring 
appropriate child spacing. 

II l^actices related to caring tor one child and con- 
ceiving another has meant that traditionally there was 
adequate child spacing. There is an unplicit imder- 
standing that there should be 7^ years between chil- 
dren and a more explicit belief that while women are 
breastfeeding tliey should not get pregnant. 

■ The childrearing practices related to the care of the 
infant (breastfeeding on demand, the carrying of the 
child on the mother's back, sleeping with the child) 
create a clo^e and intimate relationship between the 
mother and child and security for the child. 

■ When the child is no longer breastfed there is a sep- 
aration from the mother physically and emotionally. 
At this point otheis in the family and community play 
an increasingly impoitant role in caring for the child. 

■ "• l.'jie is an expectation that a variety of community 
members will support the child's growth and develop- 
ment. This begins with liaditional birth attendants 
and then includes extended family members, older 
brothers and sisters, and then the community at large, 
including the elderly. 

■ Older children (even beginning at age 4) play a sig- 
nificant role in providing care for yoimger children. 

■ The elders have a special rt)le in the society. They 
are valued for their wisdom and have considerable 
power. They have an important role to play in the 
transmission of cultural values and in teaching the 
voung. 

■ Much learning occurs through the modeling of the 
behavior of lulults and older children 

■ I here are traditional games, stories, tovs songs, and 
wavs of playing thai are passed on from the older chil- 
dren to the y- lunger children, many of which support 
childien's phvsical, emotional, social antl intellectual 
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development. 

■ I radilional healers are commonly turned to when 
families have health problems. 

B. Values/ Beliefs that may he detrimental: 

■ Some of the food taboos associated with pregnancy 
increase the likelihood of mothers being anaemic (e.g. 
pregnant women are not allowed to eat eggs, fish, and 
sometimes meats). 

■ Men are seldom involved in direct care of the young 
child. In some cultures they provide support to 
women; in others they are essentially absent until the 
child is older. 

■ There is little understanding of the value of interact- 
ing with infants and young children. Adults don't real- 
ly "pl^y " with children, at least until the child reaches 
the pre -school years. 

■ The etiology of many diseases is misunderstood. 
Diseases are attributed to human fallibility and/or 
witchcraft (e.g. Kwashiorkor and marasmus are 
believed to be caused by infidelity). 

■ There is little understanding of the process of devel- 
opment and children's needs at different stages (e.g. 
teething is seen as causing diarrhoea and other illness- 
es, and meal frequency is usually tied to adult patterns 
of eating when in fact young children need to eat 
more often). 

Beyond hese generalizations, the participants in 
the workshop sought a more in-depth understanding 
of the cultures being studied. Thus, in preparation for 
the workshop each set of researchers was asked to 
respond to a common set of questions in relation to 
the findings in their study. The section which follows 
presents a summary of their responses. Because the 
purposes ot the studies were different, there are some 
questions that only one or two of the studies may 
have addressed. In other instances, all the studies 
could provrde relevant information. 

The Specifics 

■ Goals and expectations for children in the 
culture 

As noted, what comes through as a dominant 
theme in all the cultures studied is that children are 
highly valued. In Mali the child is seen as a "celestial, 
social and material being, a complex being to be han- 
dled with great care . .Many traditional communities 
consider the child as part ol the cosmos before it is 
born " (Dembole & Poulton. l*)*)!^, pgs 4-5) Beyond 
that the child is. a gilt from Clod, an ancestor, an evil 
spirit, a social product a community possessit)n its 
genitor's rcplacer. a consolation tor childless rela- 
tives t pg 5 » 

In Nigeria children are the reason for people to 
marry "The essence of marriage in Mie Nigerian con- 
text, as in AInco, is to have children (Akiinvare 
Ojomo. 1*)^^, pg 5) "^X'edding dates ai<' not lixed 
until the woman's pregnancy is obvious childbirth 
is usually announced some lew weeks or months alter 
the wetidmg (pg ()) There is nothing worse than a 
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childless marriage. It is "one of distress, unhappiness 
and (frequently) ends in divorce." (pg. 5) 

In Nigeria it is said, "omo I'aso", the child is cloth- 
ing. This has several levels ol meaning. The child cov- 
ers the lather at his death, meaning he takes on the 
lineage. This 'covering" occurs during the father's life 
as well. The child is expected to take care of or cover 
the needs of the parents. This responsibility is con- 
veyed to the child early on. When the child is young, 
parents emphasize how much they are doing lor the 
child. In. turn, the expectation is that this caretaking 
will be reversed when the child is grown and the par- 
ents are old and require care. 

In Zambia the importance of c'nildren is seen by 
the fact that parents are known as the father or mother 
of a given child. They do not use their own names. 
They arc given status in relation to the child they 
have parented. As a result children are not likely to 
know their own surnames. (Chibuye, et al., 1986, pg. 
86) 

As a result of the high value placed on children, 
parents desire many children. In the Zambian study, 
of those interviewed only 20% wanted fewer than 5 
children, 44% wanted 5-10, 8% wanted more than 10. 
The remainder stated they would be content with any 
number. The reasons for wanting the given number of 
children was: "some children may die" (26%), "chil- 
dren are an investment" (21%). and "children are a gift 
of God" ( 1 8%). The other 35% cited the "high cost of 
living".' (pg. 34) 

In Mali there is also a clesire for large families. "The 
more children there are, the more varied the tasks the 
family can cany out and the more prosperous it can be 
as production is still done by hand." (Dembele & 
Poulton, 1993, pg. 6) 

How do you treat these children that are the gift of 
God? In Malawi they say "M'mera ndipoyamba" - 
meaning that the child is like a plant. It must be nur- 
tured while it is still young for it to grow up strong, 
healthy and prociuctive. (Kalemba, 1993, pg 6) 

What do parents expect of children? By and large, 
the majority of the goals for children center aroimd 
the development of appropriate social skills and 
humanistic values. In Namibia, among the 
LIukwaliiudhi, parents want tlieir children to respect 
their elders. It is also important for the child to be 
cooperative, helpful, hardworking and to participate 
in the work at home and in the field. Frequently men- 
tioned was the fact that it was important for the child 
to be educated, obedient, and believe in God. Only 
two people mentioned specific occupations they 
would like to see their children pursue (teocher and 
nurse). (Zimba & Otaala, 1991, pj/s 71, 86) 

Among the Bambara in Mali, tlie traits most desired 
in children are courage, perseverance, taistworthiness, 
reliability, generosily. self reliance, iiulustnousness. 
and chaiitability (Dembele & Poulton, 1993, pg 6) 

In Nigeria there is a clear expectation that the child 
should be 'good' A good child is one who follows cul- 

^ ll IS uikIcm iI the lattci w.i^ i\\ suppou of iiioir <>i (owcr 
children 
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tural tradition and cares for the parents. While tradi- 
tionally the good child was one who was moral, as 
defined by traditional values, now the good child is 
one who is a good provider. 'Good' now has a much 
more material definition. 

But all children are not good. When there is a 'bad' 
child, one who does not conform to cultural norms, 
parents disown him/her. "I have not given birth." "1 
have no child." 

Whether one has a good or bad child is the result 
of fate. In Nigeria it is believed that God infuses a 
newborn with certain characteristics which produce 
either a good or a bad child. The child is essentially 
given an allotment that detern«ines the type of exis- 
tence- the child will have, and his/her personality. The 
ingredients that go into creating a new child, and the 
state ot mind of the creator at the time, determine the 
child's destiny. (Akinware & Ojomo, 1993, pgs. 12-13) 



Since parents do not know who will turn out to be the 
good child, large families are the norm in Nigeria. 

In addition to there being a differentiation between 
good and bad children, there are also gender prefer- 
ences and expectations. Not surprisingly, male chil- 
dren are preferred since they pass on the family name. 
Ffc....iiies where the first several children are girls gen- 
erally have many children, in the hope of having a 
male child. "Each successive female issue is accompa- 
nied with greater distress which at best is masked with 
fake joy." (Akinware & Ojomo, 1993, pg. 8) 

Another dimension is the impact of polygamy on 
the number of children born. In Nigeria, a mark of a 
successful marriage is children. Thus there are jeal- 
ousies among the women to produce the most chil- 
dren and children are not well cared for by co- wives. 
Death of an infant gets blamed on witchcraft generat- 
ed by co-wives. However, this jealousy among co- 
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wives is counterbalanced by the need for the commu- 
nity to sliare responsibility for child care. (Akinware & 
Ojomo. \^m, pg. 30) 

In sum. in each of the cultures studied great impor- 
tance is placed on iiaving children. Thus it is not sur- 
prising that there are numerous beliefs and rituals that 
support the birth and raising of a healthy child. What 
follows is a description of some of the beliefs, rituals 
and childrcaring practices associated with different 
times in the child's life. 

■ Chtldrearing: practices and beliefs associ- 
ated with conception, preg:nancy and birth 

In the Zambian study the comment is made that 
"the deliveiy of the mother and tb.e birth of the chil- 
dren are subject to more beliefs and superstitions than 
any other period of life' (pg 49). This was echoed in 
the other reports as well. In general, it can be stated 
that the younger the child the more information there 
is about the childreanng practices and beliefs associ- 
ated with that age. Within most of the cultures there 
is a variety of practices and beliefs that surround the 
period from conception through infancy. This may be 
due to the fact that this is a critical time in terms ol a 
child's survival It is also an important time in terms of 
a woman's role within the culture. 
Conception. In general, there is little understand- 
ing of the biological process of conceiving a child 
The dominant belief that Ciod gives children is 
enough of an explanation for many. This lack ol sci- 
entific kncjwiedge about how children are produced 
allows people to make their own interpretations of 
otUcomes |-or example, in Nigeria if the children are 



healthy (and male) the father takes credit. If the 
child has a defect, or there is a continuous issuance 
of female children, then it is the woman who is at 
fault. Barrenness is always seen as the woman's fault 
and frequently it is ascribed to her infidelity. 

As noted earlier, the traditional practices surround- 
ing the care of infants generally meant there was ade- 
quate spacing between children. The belief was that 
mothers v/ho are breast feeding should not get preg- 
nant. In Malawi the belief is that the milk of a preg- 
nant woman is bad for the child. In polygamous cul- 
tures there was little pressure on women to resume 
sexual relations with the father. He could satisfy him- 
self elsewhere until the child was fully weaned. With 
the move toward more nuclear families and the intro- 
duction of bottle feeding, sexual relations are restored 
soon after the birth of the child, increasing the likeli- 
hood of women having many childr'^n within a short 
time period. 

The impact of modernization can be seen from the 
Namibia data. In terms of child spacing, this was the 
first child for 2% of the sample.- 62.2% stated there 
was less than a year between the biith of two of their 
children,- and 20 6% said the next child came within 2 
years Only 2A% indicated that the spacing was 2 + 
years. 

Pregnancy practices. In Malawi the practice was 
lor the couple to abstain from sex liom the 7th 
month of pregnancy until the child is 2 As noted 
earlier, the practice of polvgamv helped make this 
possible Abstinence from sex is common in Nigeria 
with the onset of pregnancy 
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Dietary praciiccs arc imporiam in all ihc culuircs 
siudicd. In boih Malawi and Nigeria women'?; dicis arc 
supplcmcnicd by iraditional medicines in the forms of 
various drinks. While there is dietary supplementa- 
tion, likewise there are a number of foods that women 
are forbidden to eat In Zambia the food taboos 
include not eating eggs, fish and certain kinds of 
chilics. and not drinking hitler medicines. In Nigeria 
the belief is that meat will harm the foetus. 

Historically in Namibia pregnant women were not 
to cat oranges (the child will have low birth weight 
and suffer from liver problems), eggs (the child will be 
born without hair), fish (the child will have eyes like a 
fish), chicken or groundnuts (the child may be horn 
dirty a.id develop the propensity to sieall It should be 
noted that the reason for these taboos were known by 
only 4\% of the sample. It is unclear how many actu- 
ally adhered to the taboos. Today the people's diets 
include many carbohydrates but little protein or fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Of more concern than the 
taboos is the fact that few women have enough food 
available {^0% reported they did not have enough to 
eat, and alcohol consumption is common ) (pg. 10) 

In terms of their behavior pregnant women in 
Nigeria are admonisiied not to go out at night for fear 
of falling under the influence of the e\'il eye, and not 
revealing the expected hinh date for iear that the 
child's birth will be ieopardized in some way. 
Behavioral taboos in Namibia include- wake up early 
in the morning not to do so may lead to prolonged 
labor." do not go through the door backwards, you 
may experience a breech birth 

In Mali there is essentially no change in a woman s 
activities while she is pregnant. In Namibia the maioi - 
ily of pregnant women (about 7i)%) continued their 
chores during pregnancy without help from others 
Those with older children or younger siblings goi 
some help. When asked where they got advice about 
their pregnancy 37.5"o reported they got no advice. 
^^)"-o said they got advice from a nurse, 4.4*''li said from 
a doctor and 14"^. reported gelling ad\ ice from a 
midwife. iZimha .\ Oiaala 1001 pg ^')^ 70% of the 
women atlended the antenatal clinic more than ^ 
limes during pregnanc\' all hough the average dis- 
tance was 17 kilomelers. 'pg. 10^ The women 
appeared to gam lillle informaiion from the visits. 
Thus what is available to support thildbirlh in the vil- 
lage IS extremely imi'joriani 

Childbirth. 1 radilionally there were a variety of 
practices and beliefs surrounding childbirth While 
these at'- maintained bv all the members of the soci- 
etv. the primaiA' responsihiliU' lor their perpetuation 
IS that of the itadiiiontil hiiih aiiendcini ( THAi She 
plavs a tritital role in assuring die suivival of bolh 
ihechiKI and the molher The extent to which lami- 
ly members the pregnant woman's mother, the 
child s lather and olheis die involved in the birth 

o 
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varied by cultural group. Today all the cultures stud- 
ied have a mix of the iraditional and Western medi- 
cine that influences the birthing process. 

In Malawi most children are born at home (75%) 
with birth attendants and close relatives on hand to 
facilitate the process. Breastfeeding is begun immedi- 
ately. The umbilical cord is cut with an unsterilized 
instrument and cow dung is generally applied to the 
wound. (Ash is used in Zambia). 

In the 1986 sun/ey in Zambia, although about 75% 
of the women were attending antenatal clinics, 50% 
delivered at home (the preferred place of delivery), 
with the other half delivering in a health clinic or hos- 
pital. Outside the hospital, TBAs attended 42% of the 
births. .^-VX> were attended by relatives,- 1 \ % of the 
women reported delivering the child on their own. 
(Chibuye, 1986, pg. 18) 

Within the Namibia sample it was noted that peo- 
ple had to travel great distances to get to a health clin- 
ic (average 17 kilomelers). I3espite the distance to the 
clinics, 68% of the sample reported giving birth to 
their children in hospitals. 77% reported the children 
were born at home, \ were born in clinic and 
3.9"'i> were born on the way to the hospital or clinic. 
Those born -u home \s'eie delivered by TBAs. (Zimba 
.sc Oiaala, 1001. pg. 42 i 

Within the Nigerian sample there was a bias toward 
families in urban areas. That may he why more than 
half of the births in the Nigerian study are reported to 
occur in a health facility, generally a maternity center. 
Many families employed in urban areas are entitled to 
medical care as a result of their employment. This is 
believed to have increased the use of hospital and 
medical facilities These statistics may not accurately 
reflect rural access to health care facilities. 
Confinement. The period immediately following 
the birth of the child is critical in terms of botli the 
infants and the mother's suiA'ival. During this time 
the mother needs extra rest, food and care. 
IV)stpartum hemorrhaging and anaemia are common 
problems. 

Traditionally, in Malawi and Mali there was a peri- 
od of confinement for the mother and child. In 
Malawi this confinement of mother and child ("chiku- 
ta I lasts lor at least a week. The explanation lor the 
confinement is that it helps the molher and child 
bond, rest alter the trauma of the (.hildhirth and begin 
breastfeeding 1 )uring this time the mother does noth- 
ing hut eat and feed her child. 

( )ne of the reasons lor the confinement may well 
he that in Malawi males are reported to be ■revolted" 
bv the smell of the woman who has jusi given birth 
oikI the inlcTiu is seen as fragile "1 bus they siav away 
from the molher and infant While ihev refuse to 
touch and cariA' the child thev mav regiiid it lovmglv 
from alar 

Willie mothers do not Inu'e a period of confine 
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ment in Nigeria they are well cared for by other 
women, primarily the mother's mother. They are 
given special foods and bathed daily in a warm bath to 
restore them to health. The child is also bathed daily 
and provided with adornments that are designed to 
provide the child wtih spiritual protection and seive as 
decorations. The young child in Malawi is also pro- 
vided with charms lor use on its arms, legs or around 
the neck. 

In Zambia there is no conlinement lor the woman 
and inlant. The child is shown to others within 24 
hours. Visitors Irequently bring gifts (predominantly 
money or lood) when they come to view the child. 
^ -Its are also brought to the mother. The infant is 

'led daily by any number of people 
Naming^. An important ceremony in all ihe cultures 
studied is the naming ol the child. The names cho- 
sen lor the child have great significance, both in 
terms of passing on a lineage, and in terms of pro- 
viding a description of the child. 

In Nigeria the infant is named on the 8th day alter 
delivery. The naming ceremony is full of rituals and 
serves as the public presentation of the baby. The 
names chosen reflect events that have happened in 
conjunction with the birth. "Naming goes far beyond 
mere identification of the person that bears it. it 
depicts events, situations and traits that could go a 
long way to influence the personality formation and 
socialization oi the individual." (Akinware & Ojomo, 
\'m. pg. 211 

In Malawi the naming ol the child is also delayed 
probably to assure the child s survival. The child is 
then named lor both sides ol the family and given 
names of the deceased to emphasize continuity of the 
clan. 

While naming is an important part ol a child's life, 
subsequent birthdays are not always celebrated. In 
Zambia only 6i^% ol the respondents indicated that 
birthdays were celebrated, I \ % said they were cele- 
brated sometimes, and 26% said they were not cele- 
brated. 

Infant deaths. In traditional cultures there have 
always been high infant mortality rates Thus one ol 
the areas ol interest is how societies understand the 
reasons for and respond to an inlant s death. In the 
studies included in the Workshop, it was reported that 
it was difficult to get information on infant deaths as 
these are not commonly discussed. 

In .Malawi the de^th is handled with secrecy, and in 
fact, it IS taboo to talk about infants dying. In Zambia 
also, inlant deaths are not often discussed. Deaths are 
attributed to v .tchcmit and little more is saic"! about 
them In Malawi and Nigeria there is little discussion 
ol abortion and/or still births. I hus it is hard to obtain 
accurate data on the reasons for these deaths. 

■ Caretakers for different stagfes and their 
specific roles 

Once the child is born and is on the road to sur- 
vival there are different people that care lor and assist 
in the raising ol the child Across all the cultures stud- 



ied there is a progression from the mother, to others 
in the family, to 'extended' family members, to the 
community at large. The rapidit>' with which this hap- 
pens differs, depending on the culture and its stage of 
modernization. 

In the study from Zambia it was noted that tradi- 
tionally there was no concept ol the extended family 
- everyone was family. Even in the 1984 sample, 
households included adults other than parents and 
\6% of the children were being looked after by some- 
one other than their biological parents. (Chibuye et 
al., 1986. pg 44 1 The concept of the community, or 
eveiyone being responsible for the child was echoed 
in the work from Malawi, where the saying is 'Mwana 
wanzako ndiwako yemwe. ukachenjera manja 
udyanaye'. Nurture any child, even those who are not 
your own, for in the future they will look after you. 
(Kalemba, 1993, pg. 6). Ail children belong to the 
clan or family. The concept of a bastard does not 
exist. 

What follows is a more specific description ol care- 
taking during the various stages of infancy and early 
childhood. 

Infancy. During the first year of the child's lile the 
primar>/ caregiver is the mother. The child is gener- 
ally fed on demand, and is carried by and sleeps 
with the mother, leading to a physical and emotion- 
al closeness between the mother and infant. 

In Nigeria the interaction between the mother and 
child occurs primarily in skin-to-skin contact provid- 
ing the children with "unconditional warmth". The 
researchers noted that this was in contrast to the West 
where the contact comes through eye contact and 
cuddling and kissing. (Akinware & Oiomo, 1993. pg. 
25) 

In Mali the child s mother is the initial caregiver 
until the child is at least 1 year ol age. However, 
among the Bambara grandmothers play a very impor- 
tant role as well. Among the Bambara, social coher- 
ence and security are considered a goal which every 
child's education should help foster." (Dembele & 
Poulton. 1993. pg. 7) To reach this goal the people 
have developed a system of child care where yoimg 
children in the village, in small groups, are looked 
after by the grandmothers. While the grandmothers 
do not have the energy to do the caretaking them- 
selves, they provide instmction to and supeivise chil- 
dren, sometimes as young as four years of age, who 
are caring for even younger children. 

In Malawi it is women who care for children at any 
time day and night. The woman's workload, which 
includes fetching water and fuel wood, gardening and 
doing domestic chores, means that she must adapt her 
lifestyle to accommodate the needs o( her children. In 
this process, children sometimes suller as. for example, 
when their feeding needs are in conflict with the 
mother's work demands 

In all the cultural groups studied, men play a minor 
role in the early years In Mali it was noted that men 
stay "aloof" m terms of caring for children In Malawi 
most men are traditionally distanced from their chil- 
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Malawi: A woman and g^irl bathe a youn^: toddSer at the Nyamithuthu Refugee Camp in the Southern 
city of Nsanje. 



drcii; ihey rarely liold and piny wuli ihem tKalcinha. 

As ihc child ^^cis older however lathers interact 
more with the child and lake nK)re responsibility (or 
the child's st)cializati()n. Overall, however, men are 
generally associated with the piovision of tinancial 
support while women are seen as the ones responsible 
(or nurturing. As noted in the Nigerian studv males 
pay tor school fees women care (orj^and teed the 
child. This view ot the ditierences between what 
women and men provide lor a child continues as the 
child grows older 

Toddlers. The toddler period ' 18 months lo ^ 
years) is a time ol moving out Irom the mother It is 
during this time that children stop breastleeding 
C!hildren spend time exploring their environment. 
Thev are taken core o( bv older siblings and learn 
quicklv from them In general childien have lew 
things to plav with. Sometimes there are toys that 
are made b\" siblings or older members ol the com- 
munity 

In some cuhnres (tUhers get more mvolvetl with the 
chddren during this stage In Nigeria the child as a 
toddler is more alli active to the (aiher Now he will 
caiiA' anti plav with the chiltl 1 he (albei idso lakes on 
a somewhat negative role in that he is the law when 



the child begins walking and moving oat on his own. 
The father is also ihc decision-maker in the family. 
75% ol the health care decisions are made by the 
lather, except in (amilics where the mc^thcr has some 
education. 

In the Nigerian study where there were both a Riral 
and an urban sample, the role ol the (athers was found 
to be different m the two settings. In niral areas males 
are more tolerant o( children's behavior as there is 
more space. Thus children are not as disciplined in 
rural as urban areas Within the Nigerian group one ■ 
ol the positive leaturcs ol being in an urban area is 
that there is a higher probability ol lather-child 
attachment due lo the (act that there is less help avail- 
able Irom oiher members ol the lamily and communi- 
tv. 

The Nigerian study also looked at what was hap- 
pening l(jr the child emotionally during toddleihood. 
The researchers saw this time as presenting a conllicl 
lor childien av they make a shilt in their loyalties. "At 
some stage in the early childhood, there is a complex 
ambivalence in the Nigerian society about the greater 
.nuuhmenl lo the mother on the one hand and the 
greaier lovallv demanded lor the lather on ihe other 
hand, ami this interplays in ihe learing ol ihe child " 
( Akinware {<c ())omo l^^H. pg .^0) 
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The necessity lo shili from the mother as the focus 
ol care and attention to the ever-expanding world of 
others" was evidenced in all the cultures. As the child 
enters the early childhood period (ages 3-6 years) this 
movement away lr(jm the mother is even more pro- 
nounced. 

Early Childhood 3-6. It is during the early child- 
hood years that the child becomes socialized into 
culturally appropriate male and female roles and 
begins taking on adult responsibilities — around the 
house and in terms ol family business, whatever that 
might be The contact between the child and the 
mother is greatly reduced durmg these years and the 
child learns to interact with a variety of other peo- 
ple. For example, among the Llukwaluudhi. only 
10% of the children in this age group are with their 
mother ail day.- 52% of the mothers reported they 
had no contact with their child during the day. It is 
at this point that others take on some responsibility 
for caring for the child. Older siblings (43%) or 
grandparents [^0%} were the primary caregivers. It 
is important to note that the father contributed less 
to the child s care than either siblings or grandpar- 
ents. bO^><i were completely absent. (Zimba & 
Otaala, IV92. pgs. 14, 17) Older children enjoy 
considerable liberty and essentially take care of 
themselves as elders look alter the younger children. 

Play is an important part of the childs life. A com- . 
mon saying in the West is that play is the work of 
children'. This is also the belief of the Bambara in 
Mali. Children's play is extremely important among 
the Bambara. Members of a Bamanan family play pre- 
tend games with the child. When the child can sit. a 
ft)ur- year-old sibling is asked to play with it 
'Dembele& Poulion. 1^)^)3. pg. 5) However adults 
and siblings are not always directly involved in a 
(.hilds play. Sometime ihey watch the child's play 
from a distance. 

As in Mali, many of the adults among the 
Llukwaluudhi in Namibia did not think it was appro- 
priate for adults - particularly fathers - to play with 
children. Not too surprisingK' this lack of direct adtilt 
involvement with children leads to many accidents. 
Among the Llukwaluudhi. 24% ol the children had 
been in\'olved in dc^mestic accidents. Hot \^^ rand 
tire were the mam causes ol the accidents. In ol 
liie cases these accidents look place when the children 
were alone In the other instances ihev we e in the 
company of older siblings or busy mothers. When 
asked how accidents could be prevented of the 
respondents said ihcv had no idea ^Zimbo ^^ Otaala 
l<)<)| pg (><)' 

I oys for the |^re-s(.ho(^l age group are now sophis- 
ticated, but they are not expensive In Zambia chil- 
dien j>la\' with balls clav' lovs wire to vs. hollies, and 
lins .ill ol which are made from things found m the 
enviionmenl I oi the most pan the thildien make 
these themselves reported doing soi. ( )iher tovs 

aie bought and or made bv j^aienls 

Among the Llukwaluudhi in Namibia there are 
more tovs available to the pie school aged (.htld lhan 
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are available to infants. Caregivers reported they are 
more likely to make toys for older children than for 
infants and toddlers. H5% of the children reported 
making their own toys. 54% said caregivers made toys 
for them. During the early childhood period, the 
kinds of games and toys available to childrer\ are sup- 
portive cf children's cognitive and psychv^-social 
development. 

■ Childrearing: practices and beliefs in rela- 
tion to the promotion of health, nutrition, 
cognitive and psycho-social development 

While the first two years are a critical time in terms 
of the child's physical suivival, they are also critical in 
terms of building the foundations for cognitive and 
psycho-social development. But these latter aspects of 
a child's growth and development have not been 
researched to the extent that health and nutrition 
practices have been. Thus while the studies yielded 
rich information on cultural beliefs and practices that 
would impact a child's health, less information was 
available on childrearing practices and beliefs related 
to the full range of a child's development. What fol- 
lows is a brief description of what was found in rela- 
tion to health and nutrition beliefs and practices, and 
a description of activities that take place which help 
promote cognitive and psycho-social development. 
Health. The studies revealed that currently people 
are using a mix of western and traditional medicines 
in the healing of diseases. All of the cultures studied 
have been exposed to Western medicine to some 
degree. This is evidenced in the reports on the use 
of health clinics for pre-mial care and treatment for 
infants and young children. The liming of when 
Western medicine is used appears to depend on 
availability and ease of access rather than beliefs 
about the value of Western versus traditional medi- 
cine. 

In Nigeria, in urban areas where there is access to 
western medicine, parents buy western drugs first and 
if these fail then parents turn to traditional medicines. 
In rural areas traditional medicines are used first and 
other health care sought outside the village only if the 
traditional medicines do not work In Nigeria i!ieie are 
2 traditional systems of health care-lhe indigenous 
healers who were in existence before colonial limes 
and a recent grouj^ referred to as syncretic churches'. 
While seeminglv different there is a high degree ol 
convergence between the two. Ihev both use. herbal 
medicines, d'vination, exorcism symbolic rituals, inci- 
sion, and non -formal psychotherapy. Syncretic prac- 
titioners are consiilied bv people from all walks of life 
rural and urban literate and illiterate C hristians and 
Muslims 

In Zambia all respondents reported using tradition- 
al herbal medicines to heal childhood accidents and 
diseases In addition about W\>, those who lived lela- 
tivek' near health centeis took then childien lo ihe 
clinics Mosl people T'l) U on eclK' understood the 
purj^ose ol immuninaiions <( hibuve el al . i pg ^^) 
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Nutrition. Kiiirilion is .i (.niical icniurc nt yonn^ 
eliildrons ck'vclopnu.'ni 1 luis \\uliin cntli ihc 
reports ihcrc was c (msidcrohlc inioimnuon on 
hrcasifccclin^ niui \\cMninj4 piacliccs 1 lie rcporls 
iiKludc a (.k'seripiion ol wliai liappcns pli\".Ka!lv 
and sonic reports pr(^\ idc an nuiitalior> oi liow 
elians^cs in praclicc liad an impact on iIk' eliild cmo- 
iionallv 

HnjslUdhutf DLii in^llK- 111 si iwo \'cai s ol tlic child s 
lilc du'ic IS a taii l\- iiniiorm pauci n across all die cliI- 
Hires presumed ai die W Oikshcjp C hildien are earned 
tui die iiioiliers hack and are hreasiled on denuiiul 
during ilie eai K' monilis At die poiiii ai w IikIi die 
iiiodier waiils lo slop hicasdeediii<4 die child is sepa- 
rated Ironi the niolhei Sonieliiiies care tot the child is 
slidted to someone else e\ eii diou^li the mother is 
aiotiiul In other nisiances die child is at lualK' sent 
Irom the village to lelain t s elsew heie 

Hrtastleetliii^ is common in /timhui ol iliose 

ill the studv said tlie\- hie.isiled iheii hahies most on 
deniaiul ^ V'.. said the\' hieastletl until the child was 
between 1 and ! I ^veaisold I?"., stiul ilie\' hieosi 
led lor moie liian 2 ve.its Ki^erui is not unlike 
/anihia in Ki^ena ne.iiK- !(Hi"\. ol the iiiollieis 
hieastleed ^eneiallv lot about IS months 1 hose iii 



rural areas breastfeed lor lonj^er than those in urban 
areas Breastleediiiji^ is on demand and is used as a 
pacilier in addition to beiii^ used to leed the child 
Uiilortiiiiately those \\'itli the most educaiion hieast- 
leed lor the least amount ol time 

Aiiioiij^ the Yortiba a traditional practice was the 
lorce leedni^ ol iiieditiiial la^bol teas soon afterbirth 
and later 'pap' Jcerealsi to inlaiits. These practices are 
not followed by more literate women. In the otlier 
cultures included in the Workshop, only breastiiiilk is 
provided until the child is at least three months old 

7/ic jnlrodikliOH of uxtiunu} fooJs In Namibia exclusjve 
breastleediiig lasts no longer than the sixth month 
Most mothers stait pro\'idiiig additional food after the 
third month The most coniiiioii addition being a por- 
ridge kn()\\ 11 as omahangu . i)i those in die Naniibian 
sample reported diat children have three meals 

a day lor tfiose who lia\'e less this is due either to a 
lack of food or lack ol caregiv er tiiiie to prepare the 
lood The pattern for adults is two meals a day. 

Like in Namibia, the practice in Malawi was to 
introduce solid foods at about the .^rd month. While 
the range of ages within which children stop breast- 
feeding is from 6 months to two-^ years, it is most 
common lor children to be breastfed for two years If 
the mother dies the surrogate niotlicr breastfeeds if 
possible. 

.As the .\lala\\'iaii child becomes a toddler breast- 
(eetliiig continues tor some 1 he Irequency ol their 
eating solid foods is tied to that of adtilts among 
whom lood is shared communally 2'.^ times a da\". 
1 here are some lood taboos most iioiabK' the tab<K) 
against eating eggs. F.arh- on children are taught sell- 
leeding skills 

In Mall children are gi\eii no special weaning 
loods 'riie\' eat the same foods as those gu'en to 
adults \\'itli the exception being that children are not 
gi\'eii eggs blowe\'er children eat more Ireciuently 
than adults In Zambia children are expected to begin 
eating on their own at a young age: ^)2"i' ol the 
res pontic II ts said children are eating on tli ii" own 
before age I While children s eating is supen ised pri- 
iiiarib- b\' llie mothers other relati\'es also pailicipate 
in this activit\' There are also food taboos in this cul- 
ture Children should not eat hard loods sweet siliII 
game meal aiul eggs nor should there be loo iiiuch 
varietv 111 their diet <Cliibuve el al . l^JHo \^ i 25^ 

In terms of lood distribution in I'JOtli Nigeria and 
/ambui 1 ceding follows a hierarclu'. with adults eat 
mg the gootl lood first and the leiiiaiiis passed fioni 
the oldest to the voiiiigest cliiltl In times of scare iiv 
the vouiigest suffer the most In /aiiibia males and 
leiiiales aie fed separaleK' Male t liildren general Iv eat 
u'ltli adult males but female t liiltli en eat on then ow n 

( cMJj/'/(/( uv.MMiw/ In most of the tultures studied the 
most torn mo 11 wav to end bi east feeding was to 
reiiios'e the tliiltl Ironi the mother hi Mali when the 
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mother wants to stop breastfeeding the child she 
sends the child away overnight to a relative. Complete 
weaning in Namibia occurs by putting bitter sub- 
stances on ih** nipples, sending children away to their 
grandparents or simply refusing the child access to the 
breast. In Zambia, 47% said they stopped breastfeed- 
ing abruptly, 46% <»aid it was a gradual process. (69% 
used feeding bottles when weaning the child horn the 
breast. » 

It was only in the Namibian study that there was 
some attempt to look at the impact of abrupt with- 
drawal ot breastfeeding In that siudy adults reported 
that children s immediate response to complete wean- 
ing was to crs' a lot (41 become sad ( 34.8''o'». and 
become irritable iH.7%\ 15 2% o\ the caregivers 
reported that there was no response. They reported 
that sometimes children refuse to eat odier foods and 
withdraw, becoming listless. iZimba & Oiaala. 1991. 
pg. 79! 

Cog^nitive and Psycho-Social Development, 

In the Mali study there was specific emphasis on the 
ways in which traditional practices impacted on a 
child s cognitive development. Thus within that 
studv there was a discussion of the ways in which 
traditional games, songs, and stories are supportive 
of children's overall development. The researchers 
noted that many traditional g^mes promote cogni- 
tive development 'They necessitate recalling, mem- 
orizing sequencing and logical thinking. Traditional 
tales and riddles . help develop intellectual capaci- 
ty M)embele .s; Poulton. 199.S pg. 1 1 i 

LiutfWiuH ikrclopmntt Language development is pro- 
moted through the use of language with children In 
Mall aduhs talk to children from the moment lhe\' 
are born As the child grows older Uiges there is 
a conscious teaching of language skills through 
story-tellmg. questioning, songs. 

This pattern is snuilar in Namibia. About 82 "i» of 
the mothers reported talking to then- children at birth 
but diey do not describe ihemseK'es as telling children 
stories. In fact 86"u said they did not tell st(>ries 
claiming cliildien could not understand ibem of 
the adults reported talking to singing \s ith and teach- 
ing children traditional dances. ^X^'hile parents said 
that they helped foster language development by ask- 
ing children to get ihmgs name them, touch them 
they claim they do not talk about the obiects nor 
describe them to the child. iZimba Otaala !'J^)1 
pg 15) 

As in Mall the Namibia sample reported doing 
more tilings to stimulate language development when 
children are within the pre-sLhool age group 4()"ii of 
the caregivers reported telling stories to pre-school- 
aged children 71 of them asked children to tell 
their own stones 7()"(i of the caregivers reported 
leaching ilie children songs about people, animals 
buds leligioii and politics reported answeimg 

children s questions and S7*'c. of them said ihev asked 
childien to describe events that took place in the 
communilv (Zmiixi {5; < )iaala I'^^H pg U)) 

In Zambia the games that childien engage in 
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include hide-and- seek, ball games, singing and danc- 
ing. (Chibuyeet al., 1986, pg. 29) 31% of the parents 
said they played with the children sometimes,- 80% 
said they told their children stories and proverbs. The 
majority of the story-tellers are the women (40% 
mothers, 5% lathersV (Chibuye, et al., 1986, pg. 84^ 
Psyci^o-socit?/ devclol^weui the iml^otitiucc of clwra, 
Another way that psycho-social development is pro- 
moted in many traditional cultures is through the 
chores children are asked to perform. The Bamanan 
children in Mali. 1< >' example, have specific tasks they 
are expected to undertake from an early age. Under 
the age of four, these tasks are not differentiated by 
sex. Over the age of tour, boys are expected to care 
for poultry and animals, learn manual labor such as 
hiving and mat weaving and cutting thatch for roof- 
ing. Girls do house-related chores. Both boys and girls 
run errands for those older than they, scare birds and 
monkeys from the field, provide the elderly with fire- 
wood and engage in caregiving of younger siblings. 

Chores are important in other cultures as well In 
Zambia SV^u of the parents expected children ages 4- 
6 to be helping with the chores. As in Mali there are 
diflereni chores depending on the sex of the child, 
although there is some overlap. Boys are involved in 
gardening fetching firewood running errands and 
washing plates. The chores for girls include washing 
plates fetching water and firewood bathing babies, 
running errands, pounding food and cooking. 

In Namibia chores were also allocated depending 
on the child's gender. The most Irequem tasks per- 
formed by boys in Namibia included looking after 
goats and cattle, collet ting and chopping firewood, 
plowing and fetching water. For girls the most fre- 
quent tasks were fetching water, cooking, collecting 
(irewood. pounding grain, washing up. and cleaning. 

Beyond simply looking at the kinds of chores that 
children perfornied, in the Namibia study an attempt 
was made to understand how children were taught the 
chores, the kind of rewards they received fordoing a 
task well and how they were treated if they did not 
perform well. The researchers asked the caregivers 
how they responded to the way children performed 
their tasks. ^)3"/o of the caregivers reported thanking* 
children and praising them for performing tasks suc- 
cesslully. About 46'n clarified tasks when children 
failed to accomplish them, while 52*''n responded to a 
child s failure hv rebuking or punishing the child 

In terms of more general socialization 74*^<> of the 
adults said they would smile back in response to a 
child s smile rhe\' were less responsive to children's 
recjuests to plav and seldom offered help. When the 
child had difficulty with a task. 2Wo said they would 
tell the child how to do it and have them try again. 
ltS"ci blamed the child for his/her failure, and a small 
percentage would simpl/ have someone else do the 
t<isk tZimba\ Otaala P^^M, pg 5»i 

In some sttidics there weie specific cjuestions relat- 
ing to how children are l.iught to be obedient In 
Zambia ol the adults stated that children are cor- 
let tedi'V^l^eatuig ^O"- use reasoning and 7"c. veibal- 
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ly rebuke ihc cliild. But once 
again, boys and girls arc nol 
ueaicd ihc same, li ums stat- 
ed that boys need more 
severe ^-unisbmeni since 
they are stronger tlian girls 
and more notorious'. 
(Chibuye et al. 1^)86 pg 

Education. No\i-(omi\l cdu- 
i^ation In Malawi the 
researchers looked at who 
taughi children dittereiU 
skills The results indicated 
that mothers and siblings 
talk to and cuddle the 
child. Furtbcr, the child is 
taughi to sit. talk, crawl, 
and walk by the mother 
and siblings. Toileting and 
independent living skills 
are taught by the mother. 
Language i*^ introduced by 
both the mother and sib- 
lings both ot whom teach 
the child to walk Songs 
dance games riddles are 
introduced by the wider 
comnuiniiv through pl-nv 
with older children and 
interaction with adults. 
(Kalemba I'^m. pg. \U) 

FoMHifi ctiiKiiiiOM In terms 
o\ attendance in school par- 
ents in the Zambian study 
reported that they sent their 
children to school but tbc 
age at which children were 
sent varied ilrom 5 years to 
9 years ol age» l^aients 
reported that they sent the 
children when they were 
re a d y " ^> 4 % said it a s 

important to send both boys and girls to school The 
reasons given were: so that tbey are both given a 
chance to succeed (46'^.), they should have an equal 
opportunity ( .^4%) (Chibuye et al., 1086, pg. ^0) 

■ The decree of traditionalism (traditional, 
transitional, modern) evident in current chil- 
drearing: practices and beliefs 

( )ne ot the maior tasks ol the worksliop was to ana- 
Ivze the reports on childreanng practices and beliefs 
in teims ol the extent to wbtch traditional prattiLCs 
still held swav and the extent to which the traditional 
practices had been 'modernized The report on 
Malawi addressed this (luesiion specifically As these 
were presented reseaicheis lioiii the othei countries 




These health care workers measure the heig^ht of a boy as part of the 
regfistration process for school. 



indicated that similar changes were taking place with- 
in the societies they studied. What follows is a sum- 
maiA' of the perceived changes. 

■ Most traditional childrearing practices persist to 
date in some form, although they have been influ- 
enced by changes occurring in the society as a whole, 
lor example, pregnancy is no longer as sensitive a sub- 
ject as it was The reason lor this is that there is con- 
siderable modern infcjrmalion available and being pro- 
vided to women When thev receive this mlormation 
they are encouraged to talk about their own situation 
Pregnant mothers are now eating foods which benefit 
the unborn child, although traditionally these foods 
weie taboo 
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■ Traditional practices related to the birth of the r^',\!d 
arc still persistent, v/ith TBAs and close relatives play- 
ing a crucial role in helping to deliver the child, 
however, increasingly children are being born in 
health facilities and the traditional practices are not 
being (ollowed. Also, the confinement period is break- 
ing down for those who deliver ilieir child in the hos- 
pital or birthing clinic This is due to short hospital 
stays and being exposed to the public on discharge 
Irom the inaternity hospital 

■ There are still strong t.;boos surrounding the discus- 
sion of still births and abortions It is unclear it women 
have more accurate information about the causes of 
still biiths since still births are not discussed openly 

■ People now iiave correct information regarding the 
causes of kwashiorkor and marasmus. They know they 
are caused by poor nutrition and improper teediiig 
habits rather than infideliiy .-Mso there is an under- 
standing that witches do not cause diseases like 
measles 

■ Mothers and siblings are still the pnmaiy caregivers. 
In cities increasingly there is the use ot nannies 

■ C-juIs enrolment in school has decreased their role 



as child- minders. Wh'le unsubstantiated by research, 
there is a fear that this has increased the risk to infants 
and young children who are deprived of care as a 
result of the older girls attending school. 

■ Most mothers still breastfeed on demand, but 
increasingly they are decreasing the number of 
months they breastfeed. Hottle feeding is practiced in 
towns an(i to a large extent bv working mothers. 

■ [\)st- par turn abstinence is no longer ruled by tradi- 
tion making child spacing a problem. There is no 
longer the taboo against a breastfeeding woman 
becoming pregnant. A related problem is the tact that 
when a woman becomes pregnant she stops breast- 
feeding thus shortening the amount of time the child 
receives breastmilk. 

■ The bond between the mother and child is weaken- 
ing as the child is now left to be taken care of by sib- 
lings or other caregi\'crs earlier than this would have 
happened traditionally There is a sense that care, 
such as feeding and bathing, may no longer be as con- 
sistent as It was when the young child was always with 
the mother 

■ The youngest children continue to have the lo'vest 
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suiuis III icinisol rt'cc'ivin}^ lood in iIk' comnumnl cm- 
\\^%* sniuuion W'lu'n iIkwc is a shoriogc ol lood ihc 
Ndun^c'si sulk'i niosi 1 his is indKnicd hv nKrcnscd 
nuiiMliiN- L(Us id! chiltlK-n lu-iwccn 12 and 2A monlhs 
Nvhcn hict iniilk is less available 'or noi awiilahlc ai 
III! .ind II IS tio! In'in^ rcplati-d Uv appropnaic loods 

■ I ai^c laniilic's coniiiuK' lo Ik* xaliK'tl paiiKularK' in 
iiiial au-.is I lu' hi^h IcriiliU' latcs anion.u Uk' groups 
snKlic^.! IS muIkoiin*.' oj ihis Willi limiictl icsouiccs 
iIh- <.aic- 1)1 chiitiicn is puiMcinaiic 1 uiiIkt iIk- laci 
ihai incu'asin<ilv child spacing is a piohU-m means 
ihai childic ii aic noi j^i\cn adcquoic caix* 

■ StUiic lukiiuonal hclicls ahoui illness pcisisi panic 
•daiK in icnns dl cures TIk" cxicni lo \\ hich lamilics 
use UiKlUKinal medicines depends on iheir pro\imil\' 
and ease ot access lo W'esiern healih care Rural lanii- 
lies uiin lo iradilional medicines (nsi When ihose 
d<m i wnik niodein metlical iieaimeni is sou^hi 
^omeimies ilit^ comes too laie Llrhan lamilies \\ iih 
M tess lo and e\pei ieiHe w ilh Wesiern medicine leiul 
1(1 uirn lo il liisi 1 radilional medicine is sou^hl when 
\\ esiein meditine ?s tound lacking 

In sum ihere are insiances where more modern 
pi .KiK es ai e leplacni^ iiadiiional praciices In some 
jiisiaiu es ihe replacemenis ai e ol henel ii lo ihe moih 
ei a>Hi chdd as m ihe snuanon w heie women ha\'e 
nioK inloiniaiKtn ahoui ihe c<)iu epiualizaiion pre^ 
naiu\ and hitih pruct'ss and ihe\- aie usin^ ihis inloi 
fnaudo 111 assuie ihe hitih ol a healih hah\' and lo lake 
dl diems^Ues piu'stcalh. t ld\\'e\er iheie are a 
numhei (tl msMiues \\ hen ihe mote nuidern piaclices 
h.uc supplanied die iiadiiional and ihis has had a ne^ 
an . < inipat l on ihe t Ink! and oi ihe nioihei I his is 
iiue IP. die ca^c- (M c hdd spat m^ ami die iiiiiotiuciKHi 
nt hciuK- ieedniL' 

■ Where there is ag:reement between tradi- 
tional practices and "scientific" knowledg:e 

1 1 K I iitu n die assumpiion is made dial \\ liai is um- 
ditmn.il w h.Ked tHi nu ihs helic ls which aie iiol 
sv K Pi itic alK \alid The leasdnni^i ^oes lurilier ^iiice 
n .idmoiial piac ik cs Ku k sc leiiiil u hac km^ ilie\' aie 
in\jl'd and shduKl he c lian}.>ed I luise aileiidiiiL' ihe 
\\(ukshop \\eie noi w tiling lo acce pi llip' (.oikIushhi 
1 h( ie was .1 siidiis^ leeliii^ lliai i.Ih'K- aie a nunihei ol 
u .idilKMiai chddieann^ heliels and piaclices dial are 
\ ti\ niikh in afieenieiil Willi i uiieni scieiililic dunk 
111^' ( )ni- dl du- Lisks dl ihe Woikshop \\\is lo ideiili 
)\ I lu isr pi I n IS \\ hu h aie henel ic lal 1 1 om hoih 
pdinis m! \ K\\ \\ hai IdlliAv ^ IS a lisiin^ dl lliose i^eii 
t. ta'.i-tl dm mi! ihe \\ oi ksli(jp 

■ I iu jM.u Ik c dl hi easi IccdmjMlu i hdd dU di'iliand 
1 lul ho .r.ili-< (lin;,' l( n a l( nj.!i h\' jiei locl dl I ime ai e 
I «i .1 h hi <u Ik lal I lu issik is ihal in limes ol lodd 
shi n i.u'i I hddnn ma\ noi he ^i \ en .uu ihmj^ olhei 
ill an hu astmdk I i ..m ihe si\ih monih on c hddien 
K ijuii' moic ihan lusi hieasiimlk Anolhei issue is ilu' 
Lu 1 th,ii du- nioiht is iheniseKis ma\- he \c i\ uiidei 
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nourished and hreasileediii^ (urihei tiepleles ilieir 
own resduices 

■ I he iiiolliei" child hond is also in line willi curreiii 
scieiililic kiiowled^^e ahoui die iiiiporiance ol a prmia- 
r\' relaiioiisliip lor die child a relaiioiislin^ iliai [iro 
\'ides die child wiili basic securiU' as lie she .noves oul 
iiilo I he world ai lai>^e In iiu)si ol die culiuies pre 
sen let! ai die Workshop iradilionalK' ihere was eOii- 
siaiii ct)iiiaci heiween ilie niolher and t liild'lor ai 
leasi ilie lirsi war. Moiheis cairied ilieii children on 
llieir hucks spoke lo and cuddled ihe child. Moiliers 
also slc'pi Willi I heir cliildieii uniil ihey were heiween 
iwo and ihree years ol n.ue T his helped sireii^ilieii 
die bond heiween ilieiii TUc Malawi siudv indicaied 
dial under lliese coiidiiioiis col deaihs are CNireiiieh' 
rare This was ascribed lo ibe physical closeness 
heiween die iiioiliei and iiilani 'Kaleiiiba 1*)*)^ p^ 
14 

■ The communiiy as a whole lakes rcsponsihdiiy lor 
raising die child. As children g\'o\\' a variciy oi people 
are in\'olved in iheir care social izaiion arid educaiion. 
C'aiegi\'eis include siblings, yrandnioilicrs oiher rela- 
livcs and e\'eniually ihe communiiy. hxpectaiions in 
leriiis oi n childs beha\'ior are reiniorced by coniniu- 
iiiiy members. Thus ihe child is gi\'en a consisieni 
image ol what he she should become Scieniiiic 
knowledjje also relnlorces die iiiiporiaiice ol children 
having a number ol people dial iliey can lurn io tor 
support and guidance. A nuclear lamily parilcularly 
one headed by a single pareiil. provides ihe child wiili 
lew resources The resources available \N'iihiii an 
eNleiided laiiiilv can be ol great henel it lo a child 

■ ria\" IS \ ie\\ ed as an imporiani part ol a child s 
de\c l()piiieiil w illiin both iiadiiional and more mod- 
em \ie\\s ol the child rradiiioiial cultures lia\e pro- 
vided i()\'s and pla\'tliiiigs made Irom !v.iiierials lound 
in die ein ironiiieiit 1 he skills required to make these 
lo\s are handed clown hoiii geiieraiior* to geiieiation 
The act ol iiiaking the to\' brings the adult iiit(» the lile 
ot the c hild 

H TIieieare tra(''tional games that children pla\" \nIiicIi 
stimulate c()g...ii\e cle\'eK)piiieiit ' problem solving 
iiiatli and leasoiiing skills' and which support the 
cle\eldpmeiil ol coiiimuiiicaiion skills 

■ The songs siories and riddles handed down through 
the oral iradiinMi are an iiiipoiiant part ol ehildreiis 
learning process promoting language as \\ ell as soc lal 
ile\elopmeiit 

B C liiKlien develop a sense ol social responsibihlv 
lliiougli then mvolvemeiil in age appiopiiaie tasks 
1 lorn du'se die\' leain obedience lielpluliiess coopei 
ation and u spec i 

In sum 111 llii- sub ^aliatan tultuies i epi es^-nletl at 
tlic W Dikshop the ii.idilional uoild ol the child is 
\ ei\- 1 u 11 IK' the lime ,\ child goes to si hool it w ill 
lia\ e had a \ ei\ \\ ide expei leiHe ot its own enviion 
menl kaleniba l*>*M pg M This ('\pei leiic c* lueds 
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to he cicknowlcdj*cci and built upon to promote the 
child's development. 

■ Where there are disag^reements between 
the traditional and scientific practices being^ 
promoted 

While there aie mnny trndiiionai i')elie(s and prae- 
tices that are supported by current undeistandin^ oi 
how to promote he:ilthy growth and de\'elopmenl 
there are some that are at odds' with current lheor\' 
These were also explored at the Workshop. What fol- 
lows IS a description ol some ol these practices 

■ I raditional food lahoos for pregnant women can 
hdve a net'ative impact on the child's de\elopment 
.ind the woman s own health. Tor example, taboos 
against eating eggs, tish and certain types of meat 
limit women s intake ol protein. What is of mterest is 
the fact that the specifics of the food taboos are so 
Similar across all the cultures studied Unanswered 
questions ijiclude Wliv do these widely geographi- 
cally divergent cultures have such similar food laboos? 
IHow did these taboos develop.'' What function ha\'e 
they sc'iAed historic allv? Are thev important today? 

■ Theie are practsces associated with the birth of the 
child tliat are potentially dangerous for the child. The 
use of unsterilized instruments to cut the umbilical 
cord and applving dung or ash to the wound increase 
the risk of infection. These practices are easiK' 
addressed althougii changing the beba\'iorof TBAs 
who do not have access to appropriate instruments 
am.! medicines is more difficult 

■ The practices related to the introduction of solid 
foods varied considerably across the cultures studied. 
Whde in some culiuies solids in the form ol a por- 
ridge were inlroduced as earlv as ^ months ol age in 
other settings solid loods are introduced much later 
In most cases children are proN'ided maize meal or a 
single type ol porridge as the onU' weaning lood 

I refiuenily there is imbalance between solid loods atul 
breastfeeding with the result being an inadequately 
nourished child While m some instances this lack ol 
balance is the result ol lack ol knowledge about what 
child requires at other times lamilies lack access to 
appropriate lood 

B heeding patterns are not based on an understanding 
of children s developmental needs M c- that cliildren 
need to eat small amounts ol ltK)d at Ireciuent inteiA'als 
rather than large quantities at 2-^ sittings) hi most 
traditional cultures children are led when adults are 
led 1 bis amoun's to being led onK' twice a dav in 
Malawi 

■ Ac I OSS the c ultui es examined at t he NX'oi kshop 
lathers aie at a distance Irom the childreaiing piocess 
Whde the\' nia\' be pait ol the presentation ol the 
ciiild to the communitN" thev take little uv no respon 
sibiliiv lor the child duiing the eailv \'ears Sometimes 
as the chdd gets oldei < age ^ ^ • the lather will lake 
some inteiesi in the child and get involved, at least in 
a minimal wav in thechilds socialization 1 he pattern 
across cultures in terms ol the urban lathers involve- 
ment with childien dilleied While in uiban Nigeiia 

o 
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the lather tended to get more involved with the child 
since there were fewer extended family members 
available to help provide care, in Malawi, the addi- 
tional stresses ol urban lile meant that the lather was 
even more distant Ironi the child 

■ Tradition sets clear boundaries on roles based on 
gender. Children are socialized vety early into appro- 
priate roles. l"his is done through the assignment ol 
chores and tasks, based on the child s gender. There is 
little opportunit\' lor children to explore tiieir lull 
range ol interests 

■ 1 here is little recognition b\' the lormal school svs- 
tem ol tlie knowledge, skills and beliels that children 
bring to school. This is not a problem ol the tradition- 
al cultuie It IS a problem with current piactic.e The 
loimal school system, most olten implicitly, assumes 
that children lack knowledge and skills in relation to 
problem -solving, reasoning math and language when 
tliey come Irom a traditional setting Little is done to 
assess what children already know how they think, 
and what they have experienced Teachers are assum- 
ing the\' are dealing with a blank slate when in fact 
children arrive at scliool with a wealth ol experiences 
behind them that need to be recognized and built 
upon. 

\<\ IlKl NC ls 
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Thin /\»t\iiiU>i Hilni^ 111 .Viii'd!,! A l\ip<.-i U.ls(. d of! ihc 
Ij.IscIiik' '^ukIics C oiulucU'd in I ivc I C lovt-i nnu'iU Aivos 
m Nijic-na LINK I'l > I').S7. i^Mni' IINIC 1 b Xi^-oiki 

C hilnno PS M MwviuKi n C ( )sb()nu' . I'JSo 
( RZ ilSli Ef ^Ui.h «''t ( Wu-.wnui Puhlhi- II] /.smhui /amhto 
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CHILDREARING 

PRACTICES 

IN LATIN AMERICA: 




Summary of the 
Workshop Resuhs 

R< K I ( . Mm H'^ 

In P>*M ilu' I ..uin Aiiu'i ic an C ouiH il ol Hisliops 
j( I I AM ' I In- llnuc'd Nations C liildicn s I unci 
'IIKIC 1 1 tinci llu- C onsulialiVv' ( iKuip on I niK* 
C hiKlhooii C aic ,Mul I )i axIi )pnu-nl (H-^jn a tol 
lalxnaiion on a pioicel whosf ovcLiiclnnj^ puipost 
was l(/ nnpiovc pio^iains ol aiu tilion in xounu tliil 
cliri'i living in toiuliiions liiai fuii iluin ai iisk ol 
lirlas'i'd Ol iK'i'uliiaU'cl plu'sital nu'iual sotial atul o) 
cniolional dcv (.'lopnu'ni 1 lie sprt iln appioacli lakcn 



in llic proK'el hc<ian willi llu" suiclv ot t liiklrc'arin<! 
praeliecs and paiU'ins lioiii coiKcplioii lo ahoul llic 
liiiK' children wcw rt'ad\' lo cnlor priiiiarv school 
Knowk'dj^c ahoul ehildivann^ was nol sou^hl tor ils 
o\s n sakf hul was rallu'i lo he itanslaU'd iiiio aclion 
A(.totdin^.'J\' llu' cNplitil purposes ol ihc proictl wx-vc 

1 I o ^al lu*i s\ nllu'sizt' and di aw iinpht aiions 
Itoni jnlotniaiion ahoul t hildt cai inj^ praeliecs and 
hc'licis 1 o tio ihis in sut h a wa\' lhal ihc knowledge* 
will he usclul l(» people t hailed wilh plannui^ and 
iiupletneniin^ proj^ranis ainu'tl ai inipiox in^ child caic 
<uul enhaiH in^ t-ai K- c hildhootl tle\'t'lopinc;U 

2 1 o destiihc nielhods dial can he used h\' piacli- 
tioneis lo ^aihei inloiniaiion localK' and lo iiHoip(» 
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rate il into llicir aciivilics 

V To develop niaierials thai will help the Roman 
Catlioiic Church and LINICIIF incorporate childrear- 
uig intorniaiton into tlieir program activities 

4. To idenlily gaps in knowledge that should be 
tilled 

The study ol childrearmg practices and beliels in 
Latin America was done m two Phases. Phase 1 con- 
sisted ol a pilot review ol the literature on childrearing 
practices and patterns m one country (Mexico), and 
the development ol a general liamewoik for collecting 
inlorniation. IMiase 1 uncovered, as expected, tremen- 
dous variety in the topics and cultural groups studied 
in the methods used to study practices and in the 
practices themselves. This tended to confirm the idea 
that there is no iormula with respect to childrearing 
practices. Phase 1 also led to the identification of gaps 
111 the information gatheruig and information about 
practices, patterns and beliefs particulaiiy in urban 
marginal populations, lor instance' a weakness ^^'as 
found m the treatment of practices related to psy- 
chosocial development, as contrasted with the more 
extensive treatment of health and nutritional practices 



The review oj ihe literature 
SHcjcjesled the i)nf)ortcwce to 
pro^rammiuc) oJ haviuc) 
i:urrent cuiii situation-specijii: 
injormation about practices. 



This led naturallv into Phase 11 with its locus on 
develc)pment of held based methodologies for recov- 
ering and systematizing local information. Phase 11 
invoK'ed additional reviews ol the literaluie and field 
wovk in nine l.ai.in American countries i Costa kica. 1:1 
Salvador. |-londuras CAiatemnla Bolivia. Peru. Chile. 
Mexico and licuador' where case studies were c.irned 
out using a variel\' of methodologies for colleLling 
and analvzing intoimaiion 

I bis aiticle provides a summarv of the results from 
the countrv reviews and case studies carried out dur- 
ing ibe fiKl hall ol "f"he svnlhesi^ is based both 
on die presentation and discussion ol siudv results at 
a woiksbop in Bogota in eaiiv September l^>^)2 and on 
leading ol the case studies from rath i.ounlrv 

Common Influences 
on Childrearing 
Practices 

The social and msiiiiitional contexts within w hich 
the studies were undei taken aie impoitani to describe 
In leviewmg the siudies n bet ame evident diat sevetal 
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historical and coniemporar>' influences seemed to cut 
across the extraordinarily diverse settings in which the 
study was carried out that helped to moderate diversi- 
ty. Therefore, it seemed reasonable, in spite of the 
major differences among sellings, to be able to make 
general statements about childrearing which, il not 
applicable m lOO'Ki of the settings, nevertheless char- 
acterize conditions and practices in a majority of the 
communities. Among the general influences identified 
in the studies and in the Phase 11 workshop were: 
500 years of Spanish cultural hegremony. 
Even the most resistant native cultures of Latin 
America have been influenced to some degree by 
the Conquest and its long aftermath. Perhaps fore- 
most among these influences has been that of the 
Roman Catholic church which, over the centuries, 
has influenced beliefs and values, including those 
affecting childrearing. tClil AM. I 
Economic decline during^ the "lost decade" 
of the 1980s. Without exception, the countries 
included in the study suffered major economic 
declines during the l^)8()s. affecting employment 
levels, increasing the number ol people living in 
poverty tlDB l^^KH. 

The impact of the neo-liberal economic poli- 
cies. Applied in an attempt to overcome the eco- 
nomic problems ol the 10Hf)s. the so-called neo-lib- 
eral economic policy has been characterized by eco- 
nomic programs providing incentives to attract local 
and foreign investment and favoring large scale 
indusiiy and a shift to cash cropping. These policies 
increased economic inequalities, placing additional 
burdens on the poor and reducing social spending 

The combination of the economic recession and of 
the neo-libc: policies has led to a marked increase in 
the level of poverty in the region and has forced more 
and mo'e families to pursue survival strategies 
F".conomic pressures not only lower the level of 
resources available to meet daily needs, but also affect 
livelihood and woik patterns, family structures and 
relationship'^, as well as childrearing practices and pat- 
terns 

The e:rowth of conflict in the reg^ion. Major 
sirite in C!eniral Anvrica. the Southern Cone. 
C olombia and Peru has created difficult conditions 
of life for a gl■o\^'ing number of l.atin Americans 
allecttng basic beliefs and patterns as well as dailv 
routines I bis conflict has also miiodutc'd new sui • 
vi\'al and socialization need^ 

The continuing: g^rowth of urban areas. 1 his 

long term trend has been accelerated hv economic 
declines and civil duturbances over the last decade 
Ol Miore With the move to uihan aieas old wavs ol 
doing things do not alwavs appK' The space and 
conditions in which children are reared change f!ra 
malicallv re(iuiiing shifts in piactices 
The continuing: move of women Into the paid 
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tabor force and into non-formal employment. 

Associated willi economic piessures and changes, 
urban growth and shilting values is an increase in 
the participation hy women in the paid labor force. 
Because society still assigns primary responsibilit\' 
lor childrearing to mothers, this shift when com- 
bmed with a decrease in extended families and with 
longer periods of children in school has brought 
witii It a demand lor alternative forms of childcare 
and rearing outside the home. Or. it has forced 
adjustments in practices and patterns of child eare 
winch allow wonjen to combine work and care. 
The rapid advance of technology on many 
fronts — in transportation communication educa- 
tion as well as m industry and commerce — has not 
only brought new wa\'s of doing things including 
raising children- it has also helped to provoke a gen- 
eral clash of values That advance with origins in 
science' and an occidental culture places competi- 
tion individualism and consumerism against c(){)per- 
ation. solidarity and spiritualism It has helped to 
dampen the force ol tradition and experience It has 
brought bottle feeding, plastic toys television and 
other accoutrements of childrearing that were not 
available in the past and which are often substituted 
for traditional childrearing methods. 
There has been an impressive reduction in 
the rate of infant mortality — even in a time ol 
economic difficulties. Witli this reduction has come 
an increasing shift from a cultural orientation 
focussed on accepting death and promoting the sur- 
vival of children. 'With its harsh tone based on a 
high probabilitv of an early death:, to a more opti- 
mistic and open cultural orientation toward growth 
and development. 

In brief all ol the above widespread conditions 
have had their influence on practices by aliecting 

■ the immediate physical and social environments in 
which children are reared, 

■ the values tcA'ard which childrearing is directed 
and some of the beliefs that underpin traditional 
practices and 

■ the niethocis and practices available to be applied 
in the process ol childrearing 

In so doing these increasingK' common conditions 
provide pressures for common responses 

Methodolog^y 

The Phase II Case 
Studies: Where 
Were They Done 
and Who 
Participated? 

C ase studies were carrieci out in ^'^ communities in 
comilties ( )vfiall there was a lelaUvelv even split 
between urban and rural (ommunilies A\'mara 
(^uecbuii Mapu«.he ^bipib<i and Negio tultures aie 



represented as well as predominantly mestizo and 
h.ispanic cultures. Urban groups included communi- 
ties on the peripbei-y and in the central city. Rural 
conim unities included isolated communities and 
those relatively near to major cities but still involved 
in agriculture. Ecuador contributed the greatest varia- 
tion within a single counto^ Nvith information from 
14 different communities located in five different 
areas of the countiy ai.d covering Indian, mestizo 
and Negro cultures, and various mixtures of these 
cultures 

:\\o\'c than 600 people provided information with- 
in the various studies. Almost all of the participants 
u'ere mothers In Honduras Peru and CJiile a con- 
scious effort was made to select both younger and 
older mothers for interviews Only in C^hile (witfi the 
temporary workers) and in Hcuador. were a handful 
of fathers included In va -ious locations, men were 
among the experts or community agents consulted. 

The population with whom researchers worked m 
each countiy is noi a statistically representative pop- 
ulation. Communities were not selected randomly 
nor were people.- rather, a purposive approach was 
taken, linking selection to particular conditions 
Criteria dillered by location, influenced by a desire 
to i^rovide variation * Chile. Peru. (Bolivia. Hcuador 
and Central America taken as a whole i. to include a 
particular cultural group < lor example, the Negro cul- 
ture in hcuador' to work with communities in which 
the Catholic C^hurch was active i Mexico i. or to 
stu(i\' communities undergoing a particular change 
■as iti^the resettlement situation in El Salvador!. In 
Chile and Peru an effort was made to select individ- 
uals for participation in the study who had not been 
mvoK'ed m a program run bv non- governmental 
organizations 

Going to the Field: 
Two Approaches 

Two purposes guided field work in the piojcct. col- 
lecting information and promoting reflection and 
change The mam purpose adopted in eight of the 
studies was to collect information about childrearing 
practices and patterns. Directly proniotmg change as 
part of that process was at best, a secondai"\' goal m 
these studies In the Mexican study bv wav of con- 
trast the information collecting purpose was subor- 
dinated to promoting reflection and change, result- 
ing in a different methodological approach from the 
others 

■ Collecting information 

1 be two most common methods used to collect 
information in the proiect weie ( |ues t ion na ires and 
mteiviews Structured fjuestionnaires seived as the 
basis loi woik in the ( ential Ameiican ( ounliics and 
m 1 cuador In C ential America an extensive mstru 
ment Wiis caiefullv constructed to covei each ol the 
contextual and developmental vaiiables foi whah 
mfoimation was desiied I bis insiiumenl was adinm 
isteied to individual motheis In I cuadoi a biiefet 
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questionnaire seized as the basis lor mteiviews in 
lamily settings In ^roup settings, it lictarne a kind ol 
scnii-structLireci inteiA'iew seliednle. Whether individ- 
ually or in <4roups. an attempt was made to use c|ues- 
tionnaires and conduct interviews in sucli a wav that 
they he^afi with the concerns ol the lamihes inter- 
viewed ahout the up-bringing ol their childien. Thus, 
an attempt was made to avoulycxtiacting informa- 
tion Irom pe(;ple and ratlici' to place the emphasis 
on helping people to understand better and to satisfy 
dieir concerns. 

The questionnaires f.:oduced quantitative results 
allowmg a description and comparisons among 
groups with respect to some standard categories and 
questions. 

In C!hile Peru and Bolivia a semi-structured inter- 
view schedule provided the starting point lor conver- 
sations in tocus groups The schedule was lollowed 
more closely in Bolivia in order to help systematic 
recording ol inlormation. than in Chile and Peru 
where conversations were tape-recorded and then 
transcribed The C^hilean approach allowed group 
intciviews to (low spontaneously. Tapes were ana- 
lyzed altera first inteiview and gaps in informaticjn 
were identified that could then be filled at a second 
or third session with the group. The results of these 
interx'ic-ws were submitted to a content ^inalysis and 
are presented in qualitative terms. 

In all ol the above cases, instruments were held 
tested and adjusted belorc being used Adjustments 
continued during the period ol application. 

The instruments all included inlormation about 
the people inlei^'iewed and about the general condi- 
tions of life in the lamily. In addition to obtaining an 
idea about tlie economic situation and work patterns, 
family structure and educational levels, instruments 
included questions about family relationships about 
the distribution ol roles and responsibilities, and 
ab{)ut alcoholism and abuse. With respect to prac- 
tices, patterns and beliefs, inlormation was sought at 
different periods of development (pregnancy, birth, 
infancy, earlv childhood and the preschool period* 
about practices related to health, nutrition, and ps\' 
cho- social development 

■ Promoting reflection and change 

The Mexican studv differed Irom the other eight 
studies in several respects hirst bec.uise its main pur 
pose was the promotion of reflection and change the 
methodology used was a participator' f)ne The sub- 
jects of the exercise were facilitated m a process of 
constructing their own set of c|uestions and answers 
alvKit (hild: .Mimg i)ractices patterns and beliefs 
I lie basic piemise of this methodology is that, in the 
pujcess ol galhermg and discussing information 
those involved will identify areas in which action is 
desirable and will be motivated to tariv out those 
actions Accoidmglv. the />u>u*>v used lo caiiv out the 



study took on even greater impcjrtance than the ton- 
tc}\t Applying the participatoiy methodology meant 
tiiat the outside "researchers" began by discussing 
basic concepts with the community workers rather 
than by administering a questionnaire or semi -struc- 
tured interx'iew schedule or accepting the categt)ries 
developed in Phase I, as given. 

Second, the study in Mexico focussed on commu- 
nity agents rather than on parents. This iocus was 
adopted because community action is the business of 
community agents. Working with agents to under- 
stand and apply a participatoiy methodology in 
examining both the well-being of young children 
and the childrearing practices and patterns in their 
community, constitutes a strategy for impro\'ing the 
condition of young children. But the focus was also 
taken in order to test out an assumption that is often 
made — that because community agents come from a 
community or have lived for a long time in a commu- 
nity they will have absorbed and can articulate the 
traditional wisdom of that community. In this case, 
the emphasis was on traditional wisdom aboLit chil- 
drearing. To some extent the Ecuadorian study also 
incorporated this dimension, by involving people 
from different communities and/or governmental 
agencies in the process ot collecting inft)rmation. 

Third, the Ntexican study was more directly relat- 
ed than others to the activities and thinking ol the 
Rt)man Clatholic church The communities chosen 
were communities in which a system ol amunuliuks tk 
hii'if: were functioning and entrance to these commu- 
nities was sought through the local parish priest or 
another representative of the church. The communi- 
ty agents with whom the project worked were pri- 
marilv church workers and lay members active in the 
tonmtnJiiJt's ilf hti*;f. The methodology employed was 
consistent with the church's method of analyzing 
community problems through use of "An Analysis of 
Reality." involving the three steps of "looking (gath- 
ering information), judging (analyzing the informa- 
tion!, and acting (identifying solutions to problems 
identified and cariving them out) " To a limited 
degree it provided a test of that methodology, as 
applied to childrearing. 

Another feature of the Mexican project that sets it 
apart is that the groups with whom community 
agents were working in one of the cc)mn\tinities were 
groups of okler children, the approach to childrear- 
ing m families was examined through these children 
rather than through parents 

The participatoiy methodology applied m Mexico 
called for several different techniques ol gathering 
and processing information and for working in the 
community lor instance- 

■ C irotip exercises to motivate and »iid leflcc tion 
were used, stich as games or role playing or creat 
ing posters that expressed a viewpoint about child 



rearinj» (or about the role of the comnuinity 
a^cnti One of the mo^t successful and insightlul 
ol these involved asking participants to act out 
something Irom their childhood or to reflect on 
what their childhood was like This method 
helped to bring out inter- generation;:! compar- 
isons, a comparison that was sought m other stud- 
ies by working with groups of older and younger 
women 

■ A rough instrument was constructed to record A 
l)a\' in the l.ife of a C!hild This was lound to he 
useful when working with the older children to 
ohseive their younger siblings 
l inally. the Mexican study involved working 
closely and contmuouslv with a limited number of 
people in only two communities, over a period of 
several months, as contrasted with other studies that 
involved interaction during, at most, sewral hours at 
one or two points in time 

1 o record obseivations and conversations o\'er 
time, detailed notes were taken and a field diary was 
kept Notes from periodic meetings with communltv 
agents were analyzed and a systematic relormu.ation 
was provided to the group as a basis for discussion at 
the next session 

Methods used in each countiA' are indicated in the 
table below 



Methods Used in Case Studies of 
Child rearing: Practices 



Practices, Patterns 
and Beliefs 

What follows is a discussion of some of the cross- 
study findings from the childrearing case studies con- 
ducted in Latin America. 

■ Who cares for the child? 

I. The mother contmues to be the main person 
\s'ho cares for children. However, her role varies a 
great deal according to the age of the child iless time 
is spent with the passing of time* and accc^rding to 
social, economic cultural and family circunv.tances In 
many places grandmothers and older siblings have an 
important role in providing care to the young child. In 
some cultures during the post-natal period the moth- 
er-in-law IS important. 

2 The fatb.er rarely participates directly in early 
childrearing The degree of presence and support 
v-aries from place to place but, in general the father's 
contribution seems to be minimal and is done for the 
sake of appearance rather than out of a desire to meet 
the child s or mother's needs . As with every general- 
ization there are exceptions. For example fathers fre- 
quently participate directly in the birthing pr(xess in 
the Andean cultures oi Bolivia and Peru. In I'l 
Salvador, rural Bolivia and the Mapuche culture in 
Chile fathers take on an important role in socializa- 
tion ol boys during the later pre- school years. Among 
the temporaiA' laborers studied in C^hile the work rou- 
tine demands that fathers take an active role in the 
care ol their ci'Jildren. 

The opinions of mothers regarding the help thev 
receive from their partner in caring for children is 
marked b\' a cultural pattern that m the main protects 
the posin\ e image ol the male even though bis jxirtic- 
ipaiion IS minimal or missing. This opinion mav or 
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mav not be based on the tinancial help that males pro- 
vide. Also appearing in the studies fs the gent^ral opin- 
ion that men do not know how to and do not have 
the capacity to participate in the chiidrearing process 
^ In manv ot the places studied, the role of the 
honorary mother or ot thv mid-wilc continues to be 
important during pregnancv and birth 

How is the Child 
Cared For? 

■ Pre-natal 

1 Birth control is rarelv practiced in the groups 
studied NtaR\- mothers \Msh to have tewer children 
and thev are in tavorof hirth control kit do not prac 
iRC u Men are particulari\- lesistani to ihe use ot con- 
traceptives 

2 The practice ot abortion is not accepted as a 
norm nor toliowed in the groups studied, with very 
tew exceptions 

^ In general pregnancy is seen by the mothers as a 
natural process rather than as an abnormal process or 
as a sickness In Chile among the Ntapuches. women 
avoid heavy physical labor but continue working at 
habitual chores until the last minute ' This vision ot 
pregnancy as normal is not reliected in the ways it is 
addressed within the tormal health svstem 

4 Although there is variation M'om place to place 
in general there is little change in women s dietary 
practices when they are pregnant There appears to bo 
little variation in Peru and m Bolivia However, m 
Central America between 50% and 60% of the par- 
ticipants in the case studies stated that they changed 
their eating practices when pregnant. 

5 It IS common tor women to have food cravings 
and to believe that these ought to be satisfied. In Peru, 
there exists a beliel that cravings come from the fetus 
and theretore one has to respond. Apparently, crav- 
ings serve to insure that a pregnant woman will eat 
more and that the father, in helping to satisty the 
cravings, participates in the process 

() In general, a high percentage of women have 
their pregnancv monitored bv either the tormal (^r 
informal health systems ai their disposal. The use ct 
lonnal vs intormal -mid-wivcs and honorary mothers) 
systems varied a great deal among places including 
within countries In some rural areas, a very low per- 
centage ot women seek attention 'eg. Bolivia Peru 
and C'otopaxi in b.cuador) Moreover, the monitoring, 
manv times is partial .Attordmii to the I tuadorean 
study, less than 40''o ot the women momt(ired then- 
health ate better and reduced physical labor during 
piegnaiK v 

■ Birth and post-partum 

I As with pregnancv birth is viewed bv the 
women studied as a natural process, whereas the 
^ t^'.-alth svslem tieals it as equivalent to sk kness 



A Mix of the Traditional and Modern 



Traditional medicine in El Salvador is a mixture of 
local medical knowledge and religious and cultural 
beliefs, and European medical concepts, At the time 
of the European conquest, almost 500 years ago. the 
mdigenous people of Central America \\ui great 
knowledge of human physiology and anatomy, as well 
as detailed descriptions of illnesses and diseases and 
a remarkable range of therapeutic methods, remedies 
.i;ul mnntco-reliqioiis ::ti:als. 

ill the traditional sysiem. good health is seen as 
keeping a balance between the individual, the commu- 
nity and the environment. Prevention also plays a cen- 
tral role, For mcst poor people in El Salvador, tradi- 
tional medicine offers a powerful and often effective 
framework to understand health and seek care. There 
are traditional healers and midwives in every village 
and city. Most are poor people who give their services 
!o tlieir nommunities for little or no money. They 
speak the same language as their clients and give 
them more personal and caring treatment. Traditional 
mid-wives, for example, look after the pregnant 
woman rather than just the pregnancy. 

In El Salvador no genuinely popular or empowering 
system could ignore- or bypass traditional medicine. 
Thus the 'popular' health system set up by the revolu- 
tionary movement of the Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front (FMLN) provides a blend of the tradi- 
tional and Western medicine and is based on several 
fundamental assumptions: 

■ Health and health care are political and social 
issues and cannot be understood or tackled only on a 
medical or technical l:asis. 

■ It is the way society works and the social relations 
between the community and the medical practitioners 
which are most important, not the type of medicine 
that is practiced. The FMLN argues that when health 
knowledge, skills and resources are treated only as 
yoous lor ^aie in ine maiKeipiace, then the communi- 
ty's health will suffer. 

m Health is cenirai to nie piocess of community orga- 
nization and empowerment. It cannot be ignored or 
postponed until political or social changes take place. 

■ The starting point is encouraging individuals and 
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the community to consult and participate in their own 
healthcare. 

The relationship between traditional medicine and 
other forms of treatment can be complex. For exan^- 
Pic. Ml tieniial America, aiaiinuea ib or.e oi iiic iiiajO' 
causes of ill health. Traditional medicine uses over 20 
different words to descrine various lypes of ciiai • 
rhoea. For some types, patients are more likelv to qo 
to the traditional healers, ralner man meuicai pioiev 
sionals. 

In the popular health system, traditional heaiers 
and other health workers meet topetne! v.itn conmu:- 
nity members to discuss experiences and considei 
appropriate treatment. This process combines tradi- 
tional and non-traditional medicine in a positive way 
For example, at first many people were reluctant to 
use rehydration salts to tieat diarrhoea. But aiiei dis 
cussion with the community, neallli workers found 
that people were happy to use salts if they were dilut- 
ed in a traditional herbal infusion like camomile tea 
In fact, the infusion gave better results, since the 
cainomiie was discovered to have anti-viral properties 
which aided recovery from diarrhoea. Another exam- 
ple comes from the time of tne civil war. During that 
period doctors and other healtn workers learned from 
the peasants how useful honev was in the treatment 
of wounds and the best ways to ripply it. 

At the beginning of the popular health system many 
people saw traditional remedies as pait of then own 
poverty and neglect. They wanted more expensive ano 
tnerefore more desirable phaimaceuticai arug^. it wa^ 
only after much discussion and exnenmentatior. tha' 
herbal lemediescame to De accepted. Today many 
communities have their own medicinal herb gardens. 

From Lemmfrom Trpjfilion hv Vicloi Ainava and Man.-. 
Biack. piihlished in Health Aciion, i.>siie 7 DecenMi'-'! 199.'^ 
Fel]riiaty1994.publishci:iM kWulL. 



1 The place o\ birth and the pcrsoti w lio attends 
the birth varies a ^reat deal In C osia Rica l(Ki'*'n ga\e 
birth in hospitals and were attended hv trained pet 
sonnel In Bolivia aimosl all l^iiths oectirred at home 
attended by members ot the tomiK nei^hb(»i women 
with experience or a mid \Mk 

^ ( )nlv m the cases ol Andean and iiir.d Peui aiui 
lUiiivia was the phvsieal piesence (il the lathei 
notable during l^iiili In othei casts the tatlut 
accompanied the birth b\- remaining: nearb\- oi 
takm^i care ot other children I lecuientK- the lathei 
w as ahsen: 
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4 In the case ot births attended by mid-wives, there 
exists a variety ot traditional methods that facilitate 
the birthmg process 

5 In the maiority of the places studied the mother 
IS j»iven the babv immedtatelv after birth Also, 
colostrum is ^iven At the same time tiiere exist areas 
in which a high percentage do not follow these prac- 
tices There aie alstj area^ as m Peru m which 
colostrum is seen as harmful 

6 A range of belie Is was tound regarding causes of 
problems at birth man\' related to magic or to reli- 
gion 

■ The first 40 days and the lactation period 

I A special period ol 40 davs ■ la cuareniena relat- 
ed to the idea ot quarantine in which people are 
isolated' is obser\'ed m some places with the help ot 
grandmothers Iriends or motbers in-law These 
women help with household chores and with other 
parts ot the mothers normal work load But in other 
places such as rural Bolivia the return to routine 
work IS almost immediate 

2 Almost all mothers breast teed their babies But 
marked ditlerences exist in practices and beliefs about 
the timing ot introduction ot supplementar\' food and 
the time ot weaning In urban areas weaning tre- 
quently occurs before 6 months In Chile, the health 
system advises new mothers to stop breastfeeding 
after V) months 

3 Although wean:ng occurs in a gradual form in 
most cases the practice of abrupt weaning was also 
tound with some frequency in the studies accompa- 
nied b\- the tise (if disagreeable substances applied to 
the breasts or in conjunction with sending the baby 
otitside the home for a period 

4 In the maiorit\- ot the cases babies sleep with 
then mothers m soir.e cases until t\Nci \ eais ot a<ic oi 
later This practice tacilnates breastleeding on 
demand 

The practice ot constant (.a'r\ ing ot the \'(Hing 
(. hiKl IS common es|H'cMll\- m I'mlix i.i I'eiu I ctiadoi 
and Ciuatemala 

{> The practice t)t binding the babv appeared Ire- 
qtientlv in liolivia and Peru and among the Ntapuches 
ol ^. 'hile Inloi malum ah<iu; tii»s practice was not 
s(iUL»hi in all ol the studies The oiigin ot the practue 
IS in»i LM\en In I'eiu ii is hnked J belie! liiai chil 
tlien who are closeK" bountl will grou tip stroma and 
straight 

" Health check tips dtiring the lust months var\- 
greaiK- trom place to place related to the availabilit\ 
ot health posts but also lo attvttides touard the formal 
healtli s\stem oi attiltules ol the health svstem 
towaid the (Kople and towaid tfie need lot check 

lips 

s C omments lelaied to i^iactices ol stmuilation (ii 
<»1 pl«u- with the smalt child incltideil 

rem .\t<itheis tlo ncit tiiulfistaiul the need loi stim 
ulaiion 

C hilc In tiilian aieas cliildien an- not plaved with 
!H^«u.^' liuo !> .1 In Ik ! t:vi: liv J.- ■ n; it ii.r. ^ s- »c i.i^ 
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or psychological needs before 8- 10 monlhs. Among 
the Mapuches, ihc young child is considered a "per- 
son." and ihis translates into loving and attentive treat- 
ment, including talking to the baby 

Ecuador- 53% ol the respondents m mral areas and 
41% in urban marginal areas undervalue the impor- 
tance of a child s play 

Honduras: 7b% o( the mothers intci-viewed stated 
that they showed colorkil objects to their children. 

^) The great majority of the mothers satd that they 
talked to their small children. In Costa Rica. 100% 
altirmed this practice,- in CAiatemala..02'5'n. In Fxuador 
85% said they help their child learn to talk, but only 
72 "^1 assigned importance to talking with their child 
during the tirst six months In Clhimborazo and 
Cotopaxi in Ecuador only ^V\y and 2H% respective- 
ly, considered it important to talk to the child belore 
SIX months of age 

■ Infancy 

1. The practice of health check-ups varied greatly 
according to availability and beliefs, hiealth attention 
was more frequent for emergency treatment than for 
prevention A certain lack of confidence in the formal 
health system continues in various places. Also the 
practice of using the informal system of health contin- 
ues with respect to traditional problems, such as "mal 
de oio or susto". which appear in almost all the 
places studied but which are ignt)red by the formal 
health system 

The percentage of people who rect)gnized the 
value oi immunization is high, but in some places the 
percentage of vaccinations completed had not reached 
the 80% level 

2 I-eeding There was ' ule information in the stud- 
ies about feeding practices for this period in the child s 
life. 

^ According to the Central American studies chil- 
dren crawl and walk on time In the Guatemalan 
case a delay in the development of language was 
identified 

4 In Bolivia and Peru the studies found that the 
parents i particularly the fathers p did not express affec- 
tion to thcMr children because this was thought to 
result m a lack of respect and dis.-ibedience 

5 The practice of physical punishment is ver>' gen- 
eralized In manv cases this practice represents a rep 
etition of what parents expeiicnccd in their infanc\' 
While the use ol physical punishment is common, 
there exist important differences m the frequency, the 
severitv. and the occasions on which punishment is 
applied as well as m the forms of application In some 
cases use is lelatcd to the belie! that punishment pei 
iiuts learning m the child The tendency to use phvsi 
cal punishment appears to be stronger than the use of 
rewards to remft)ice desiied behaviors 

h In some plaies the m.mnei in which voung chil 
dren are helped to learn to talk appears to be restrict- 
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ed to repeating words (e.g., Ecuador), while in others 
(Costa Rica) it includes such activities as telling stories 
and singing. 

7. For the majority of people, the ability of a child 
to use "reason" is thought to appear between 3 and 7 
years of age. Among the Shipiba of I'^eru, reason 
begins with the ability to walk, and among the 
Mapuches. the child is thought to begin learning from 
birth 

■ The pre-school period 

1. Little information exists in the studies about 
health practices or nutrition dtiring this period 

2. Beginning at three years of age (or a little earlier 
m some of the areas studied) it is common to assign 
errands or tasks to children, particularly in airal areas 

.S. In the games that children play during this peri- 
od, gender difleiences lu^gin to appear 

4. The genera! use of physical punishment contin- 
ues 

5. Major differences exist in the physical space that 
is available and free from danger in which children 
can play. 

6. Differences were also found in the importance of 
television as an influence on young children. In Chile, 
the influence has become very strong. In other places, 
there is a clear tendency for television to play an ever- 
increasing role in childrens' lives. 

Traditional and 
Scientific Viewpoints 

One of the tasks within the Workshop was to exam- 
ine current practices m terms of the congruence 
between those practices and "scientific" understanding 
of what children need to grow and develop. What fol- 
lows is a summar\' of the findings on this dimension. 

In spite of marked differences in geographic and 
cultural differences, in many places it is possible to 
find "traditional patterns and practices that have both 
a "scientific" and a "cultural" value These should be 
supported. For example-. Treating pregnancy as "nor- 
mal" and not as a "disease" or as an abnormal condi- 
tion 

■ The psychological help provided to a pregnant 
woman by mid-wives. 

■ The creation of a friendly and familial atmosphere 
m the home at the time of birth 

■ The use of certain herbs to facilitate birth 

■ The practice of reserving "forty days" for recovery 
and of substituting toi the mother m her dailv 
work during the post -j-^art urn |X'riod 

■ Breastfeeding on demand The practice of carrs'ing 
the child (which facilitates breastfeeding and the 
possibilitv of interaction with the general sur- 
roundings as well as with the mother). 

■ The practice of sleei-ung with the child (which 
facilitates touch and bieastleeding while helping 
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the process of attachment). 

■ Gradual weaning (in many places). 

■ The presence and use of natural toys. 

■ Assigninf^ tasks to the young child, consistent with 
ahilily and with a progression in dilliciilly. 

At the same time, there exist patterns and practices 
that represcin tensions hciween a scicntiiic" point oi 
view and a cuhiiral. traditional popular point ot 
view 1 or example- 

■ During pie^nanLV. ivanv limes llic lack ot cheek 
Hps and the taikire to change eating hahiis is asso- 
ciated with problems 

■ .At birth in a si^mliccinl number ot cases ibc bab\' 
IS not broLiiihi to the mother right awa\' 

■ In iVru colostrum is seen as liarmlul. 

■ The idea that the small child is noi capable ot 
learnini^ appears otten in popular wisdom 

■ Abrupt weanmi^ occurs with some trec|ueiK\'. 

■ Delay in the imrodticlion ot supplemenlar\' toods 
IS common 

■ 1 here is a lack ol stimulation and verbal interaction 
between parents and their babies 

■ There is little ret ot^ni lion that babies arc sensune 
to their sin roLindini: emoiional envinjnmeni 

■ Phvsieal punishment is seen as necessniy 

■ l*lav IS olten seen as a wasii ot time. 

1 here also exist patterns practices and beliets thai 
have a high cultural value but according to science 
do not have a major altect on ihe physical or psycho- 
social development o( a child 

■ The practice ol sa\'mg and or burying the placenta. 

■ The use ol a bracelet as a protection againsi mal 
de oio 

■ The ritual cuttmg ot hair < in Holn ia and Peru ' 

■ 1 he application ol egg white it the child does not 
walk Honduras - 

Why Are Practices 
As They Are? 

In this section we will present iour caieg(;ries ol 
response to the question \\"h\- Do The\' Do What 
I hev Do" The answers locus respectively on the 
inlluenceot. seientitic knowledge social noims ! pat- 
terns i beliels and the conditions in which children 
live W e make these disiinc lions even though the lela 
iionships among categories make it ditlicult irom time 
to time to distinguish norms Irom beliets or Irom le\'- 
els ol knowledge 

■ Lack of knowledge 

( )ne pieniise ol manv progiams is lhai iheie cxisis 
a lack ol seientitic knowledg(* and thai il is j>ossible lo 
change piaciKes b\- mirodiKing peof^le lo neu sc len 
liiu inlnimaiion It is not dillicnii using the lesulis 
liom these siudies to locale practices and patterns 
lhai 11 ( nil a s( icniit K Nicwpoini seem to be umng 
1 Ol example science shows us thai the de\clopmeni 
ol ihe biaiii is intluenced b\' the exeicise ol the sens 
es Hut the studies shou ihal in manv cases ilieie is a 
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lack of interaction between mother and child and lit- 
tle stimulation of the child during the first months. 
This seems related to a perception of babies as inca- 
pable oi using their senses or as incapable of learning 
or understanding during their (irst months. 

Other gaps in caregiver knowledge that exist, irom 
a scieniilic viewpoint . include knowledge about: 

■ feeding habits during pregnancy and lactation 

■ the most appropriate time to introduce supp ^len- 
taiy toods 

■ ihe importance of talking to the child 

■ effects ol pla\" on iniellectual development 

■ emotional ellects ol physieal juinishmeni 

.Although there are gaps in the presentation and 
understanding ot scientitic inlormation it is evident 
that the process ol tilling these gaps would be a partial 
solution to the problem It is clear that some ot the 
ideas and or scieniihc technologies are not accepted 
because other ideas continue to be dominant about 
the established ways ot bringing up children Also, 
concrete conditions ot lite lor each family play a role. 

■ Existing cultural patterns serve as norms 
of conduct 

In the siudies it is possible to identity some general 
paiierns that evicienlly inlkience practice such as; 

■ C arc ot the child is the responsibility of women 
Men do not know how to provicie care and remain 
on the margin. 

■ Breast feeding is common. 

■ Phvsieal punishment is used 'at least e\er\' once 
in a while' to help a child to develop well 

A main conclusion ot these studies is that norms 
var\' a great deal from place lo place and that, Ire- 
quentk'. there is a diiivrence between the norms (what 
should be ' and the practices 'what is i The congru- 
ence between norms and practices actualK' seems to 
be greater in airal areas with groups that are more iso- 
lated and homogeneous. In urban areas ii is common 
to lind diserepancies between norms and practices 

1 1 IS apparent that some cultural patterns have 
become dittuse and contusing in some places Tlie 
contusion is e\ ident in inter- generational dillerences 
I or exam[->le. the older and younger mothers m urban 
marginal areas ol IVru follow di Herein patterns with 
respect to use ol the formal health system and in 
adhering to the custom of binding children The con- 
tusion ol practices and mixing ol norms are also evi 
dent among people ol the same age who live iii the 
same communitv but in tact come Irom ver\' dilter- 
en I cut til I al backgrounds and geographic aieas 
Indeed in the siudv ot urban .;ieas in C bile it seemed 
ditliciih to lind common patterns 

In olhei places p.nierns continue to be more or less 
cleai but the practices do not coiiespond to these 
su[>posed norms Ol palteins |i»i example there exisis 
a consensus ihat bieasiteeding is good and necessarv 
and II IS considered a tradition bul manv women stop 
hi east lee ding \ ei v eai K- 
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■ They do what they do because of their 
beliefs 

rvcii in ihv more modcrmzcd places in I. nun 
AnicriLa rau(>n:?l-cniptrical \v'ays ot iliinking exist 
side hy side wiili dogmas based in ihe magiLal or 
sufiernaunal In order lo undeisiand ilie why ol prac- 
iiees ii IS necessary lo mulersiand l^elicls wheiher 
magical rational empirical or religious in origin 

In die suidies many examples appear ol beliefs dial 
iiitluence cliildrearing pracuce; 

■ Aboriioii is a sin 

■ ^"liai is done widi ilie umbilical cord lias an inllu- 
ence over die lite ol the child 

■ Mai de oio is a cause ol sickness h is possible to 
proiec'. oiieselt from nial do (^jo b\- putting on a 
bracelet or using another magical rcnied\' 

■ A child who IS abnormal at birth represents a di 
vine punishment rather than tor mstaiKe a prob- 
lem caused b\' such \'ices as smoking or drinking 

■ A siiial! child is weak 

■ A child IS 'or is not' a person at birth Or t)nl\- 
with baptism does a child acquire tb.e (character ot 
0 person 

■ To bind up babies produces strong ami straight 
children 

In many cases the magical beliefs do not have an\' 
ettect that contradicts science to the contrarv in 
some cases it is possible that thev can be called upon 
to support a seientilic belief lor example the belief in 
the use ot a bracelet to avoid mal de oio is a form o! 
prevention and can be related to the broader scientific 
concept ot prevention 

On the basis oi these studies it seems that the lack 
ot a sense ot what should be 'whethei defined bv sci- 
ence or by traditional wisdom or bv religion ■ ma\' be 
present in some cases but is not the mam cause of 
deviation (»} practices trom norms These deviations 
between norms and prat nces seem linked to changes 
III beliefs and in tlie conditions in which childien are 
brought up 

■ Practices depend on the conditions of life 

There are manv conditions that influence practices 
patterns and beliefs These include geographic 'cli- 
mate topographw etc ' economic ' level of povert\" 
soLial the use of alcohol and drugs) and political con 
ditioiis the level of violence^ within a soeieiv At the 
level ot each famiK' there are special conditions influ- 
eiKiiig practices such as the work sittiation and the 
toiidilioiis of work the structure and size of the fami 
Iv the pai ticulai moment oi a famiK" in itsc\cle alco 
holism in the home etc 

( )t ecjual ot gi( .U'l ' impottance in the intripieta 
lion ot ihe lesulls ot the .tudies <iie (. h.mgmg t oiuli 
lions a geiieialized phenomenon m I aim /\nieiKa as 
in oihei pans of the woild Among the moie impor 
tani <'t these changes with an etfet t on pia( tices pal 
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terns and beliefs arc. 

■ migration to cities (where practices that sen'ed well 
in rural areas do not seive so welh- 

■ changes in information and in a\'ai table se it ices in 
rural areas related to the advance ol the coninuini- 
cations media, to le-migration or periodic visits 
trom the cities, and to the arrival of seivices sueh as 
the school and health centers 'bringing with them 
modifications in practices and mums that do not 
necessarily conform to the rural context- 

■ violence and war ahat dislocate people and which 
define new priorities and means ot seeing the 
world, affecting practices and patterns- and 

■ social and economic changes such as the iieo-libcr- 
al economic strategies in Latin America that have 
been accompanied hy increased poverix" The con- 
ditions of poverty demand frequently strategies oi 
accommodation in practices of child rearing to pre- 
carious conditions of life. 1 hese accommodations 
are functional in terms ot the survival of family 
members but negati\'e from the point of view of 
die health of the child That is to sa\' the up -bring- 
ing ot children does not always c)ccupy first place in 
the list of priorities of a famiK' pressured b\' the 
need to sui^'ive 

.All these changes in conciitions were found in the 
case studies 

C^onstant change creates a tension between prac- 
tices tliat represent, on one hand membership in and 
the pieservation of a particular culture and on the 
other hand a cultural adjustment to actual and future 
changes 
1 hereltJie- 

■ ^'hen judging practices the prevalence of change 
makes it nece^saiA' to distinguish the desire to main- 
tain traditional patterns and practices simpiv in 
order to maintain them from a desire to maintain 
them because thev continue to respond to basie and 
real needs of the people. 

■ In some situations it is difficult to identif\' norms 

■ In manv cases practices diverge from norms creat- 
ing contradictions and guilt m daiK' life 

■ It IS necessarx- to put in context the findings ol the 
case studies and the recommendations to improve 
childrearing practices 
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Related Research 

Ouisidc of the Loimlrics covered by ihc l.alin 
Anierieaii and Suh'Saharnn Atricnn workshops or^a- 
nizeci hv the Secieianai ol the Consul tali ve C iroiip 
UN'IC!l-.l- ( oitntry othees in other j'tarts ot the vsorld 
arc also undertaking research on ehildroaring prac- 
tiees pattern*- and hcliels and iismg the inlorniation 
gathered as the hasis lor prograniinc development. 
VC'hnt follows is a description ot the experiences m 
two countries: Hgypt and L.ao iU)R 

A Rapid Appraisal of Early Chi Id rearing' 
Practices in Eg^ypt, (/\7( T/- v'2 

1 lie mam ohjeclive ol the icseareh on earK' ehil- 
d rearing practices in I.g\ pt was to identify and com- 
preheiul existing practices hellel^ and perceptions 
coneermng ehildreaiing and child development ir 
selected communities The (ocLis was on comnumi- 
( ation \s'ith the mos( disadvantaged grou^Js, paitiLU- 
lailv women and the poor 

1 he useareh process was meant lo he practical 
and to Ixiild on local strengths and knowledge while 
at the same tmie developing the capacitv of local 
NCi()s to collect research data COnsetiuentlv 
IINIC I I clfcided to lelv on the cNpeiience and 
elfoils of actual comnuinitv developers from the 
vei v nu cptKH^ of the pioici I /\c i oidinglv I gv puan 
KCi( )s were invited to participate in the project 
I heie weie <\ N( •( )s ultimatc'iv invoked 

Ihc nulivicltials involved in collecting data vseie 



. rained in Participatoiy Rapid Appraisal (PRA) tech- 
niques. The training was both theoretical and practi- 
cal By the end ol the training process the group had 
selected a number of basic PRA research tools which 
they thought most appropriate lor their task In the 
gathering ol data they were encouraged to employ a 
mix of research technique^ (semi -structured inter- 
views. obscr\'ation sccondan' sources and key infor- 
mants) to work in multi- disci pi inaiy teams, and to 
use more than one source of information A process 
of data-collectu^n by tnangulation was employed 
1 his involved using different techniques and sources 
to gather data on the same issue. This allowed lor 
the cross- checking ol information and getting a 
more in-ciepth understancimg 

Rather than trving to c(^ver a large sample, it was 
decided that reseaichers would compile case studies 
ol familv practices on a limited number of families. 
Households to be inclucied had to have at least t)ne 
infant a child under three years ol age and a child 
between the ages of ^ and () Selection of families 
was determined by the degree to which researchers 
lelt thev could establish a relationship with lamilv 
members and make them feel enough at ease to will- 
inglv [participate in the project l ive to n iie families 
vs eie c hoscn m eac b ol seven sites 

I he resuhs vielded infoiination on the phvsical 
conclitu)ns environment feeding eating pt act ices, 
dailv routine lor the child, plaving children s inter- 
action with the niolbei paiental peiceptif)n \v, teinis 
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(it cvprt laiions (or iIk- tliiKi (.hildrcn s hclinvior 
how (.liikircn learn children s inlcTOLlion wiih olh- 
lis pex-rs ?,r\i\ adiilis' and ihv use of TV and oihcr 
media 

I he daia ^cncraud wcie ihen used as ihe hasis 
t<M llie developnu'iil ol a turiKulum on l arly 
C hildhood Deveiopmeni Tin* eurneulum was 
tlesi^netl lo piovide tarelakeis witli ihe tonlidenee 
lo susiain tonsUuelive posiiive praciites and ihc 
knowledj^e lo (orretl oiIht praeiites whieh are 
delrinu'niai u» ihe physical inlelletlual and or enio- 
iional j^rowih ot children 

[•Ol more inlormauon on ihe nro^iammes aelually 
developed toniati UNI(!I;|-. I'^vpl J^. Adnan Omar 
Sulk, Si olt Mussada'K Si Dokki— Cairo I.C.YIT 

Traditional Childrearing' Practices Among- 
Different Ethnic Groups in Houphan 
Province! Lao People's Democratic Republic, 
UNICEF, Somporn Phanjaruniti, 1994 

J .liiu /"(Uii ||>( f:\cu<f»P( StnnMi.jry of iIh' UNK EF Ripo.', 

ihe I ao Women s Union wilh suppori from 
LINK 1 I has since I'^'O heen implemenlin^ ihe 
Wdnu-ns [ )e\elopnieni Programme - a yilia^e based 
tnmnuip.iiv deveiopmeni iniliaii\"e work:n<.'. m iive 
piovinc.es «jt ihe I ao PI )R lo uiiprove ihe well■lK■ln^:^ 
ot women and iheii I ami lies A particular concern in 
imiiaiin^ ihis pio^ramme was ihe sialus oi I ao chil 
dien iheii \eiv hi^h rales ol mlanl moiialilv and 
oveiall heallh etlutaiion and developnieniai silua- 
lum siatf have leto^nized lhai iheii \s oi k 

lelaied iloseiv lo ihild survival and deveiopmeni 
issues hul have lacked hoih specific inlorniaiion on 
iiadnKiiia! 1 .kj alliuides and practices io\.artls child- 
laisiii^ and a sti.itej^v lo incorporate these issues 
diietlK" innj ihe pro^iamme 

I hii<- a '-lud\" W.1S tondutied lo j^aui heller knoui 
I d>4e ot ihese iraditional practices and attiuules 
low.iid thild laisnni and the overall developmental 
siuiaiion loi ciiildien ^rowin^ up in rural areas lA 
the touniiv ihe focus was on analyzing some ol 
iIk- -•iienj^ihs .ind weaknesses of tiinlilional piactites 
aiul iIk- tatlois lhat le.ui loihiltl development pioh- 
lems sut h .is high inf.inl moilolilv riites, low levels 
«»t gills education and tielaved development 

I lie siudv \s .is conikKled ii six villages represent 
ing the ihiei- in.irn ethnic gtoups m noithein I ao 
1'1)R 1 ao 1 ouml ai IXieng Khnui and Mmongt It 
\\as cametl out h\' a 7 person team who stayed m 
each village loi ^ (» tiavs and used tecliiaques of 
Pai 111 ipaioi v Ruial Appr.iis.il to learn liom «iihI wiih 
villiigt'is .ihout issues ,iiul put lues that impact on 
I he li\ < s ot \ uung ( hildi en 

M.mv tlitleient as|iec Is of thildcaie and childieai 
mg piiUiKcs \seie toveied iiu hiding li iidilional 
malcinal and child cate pi.ulues altitudes <ind 
hehaviii' ol paienis low.iuls laismg childien Had' 
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lional (>lay and loys for children, and olhei issues 
impacting on child deveiopmeni and survival 

Many positive factors were present, such as the 
presence of voKmlary childcare providers {grandpar- 
ents and other rekitives) positive attitudes and spiri- 
tual helteis towards children, availahiliiv oi good 
iradiiionrd loys and play, siroi^g sell-help skills 
among children a reliance on breastfeeding and a 
good availabiliiy ol traditional medicines and 
knowledge, and strong traditions o( mutual supi')ori 
and cooperation wiliiin the villages. 

There arc also areas lor concern. These include 
inappropriate traditional knowledge and practices 
and a lack ol knowledge about essential child care 
and development concepts There are low overall 
levels of knowledge ol child development, especially 
in terms of cognition and physical growth, a lack oi 
knowledge about proper nutrition and supplemen- 
tary feeding and liadilional attitudes ol preference 
for male children that result in girls losing the 
opporlunilv lo attend school beyond very low lev- 
els 

The very didicull economic situation in some vil- 
lages and families also severely impacts on child 
weiiaie by limiting the parents available time 'due 
to labor requirements} inadequate food in some 
cases, and a lack ol access to outside health care and 
education seivices I'he situation for children vanes 
widely among tliC tliree etlinic gioups included in 
tlie study Khmu children are in an especially pre- 
carious situation which deseives special attention 

Based on the findings of the study the team rec- 
onuiiended thai UNIC!1.|- and the l.ao NX'omen s 
Union make l-arlv C hild and l amilv Development 
(I.C IDf an integial component ol the NX' omen s 
Development progiamme and that othei agencies 
implementing' village developiiR'nt projects in l.ao 
IDR also consider similar initiatives It was argtied 
that i C.I D IS a strategy for working with children 
tlieir caregivers and the whole lamily and that it 
should be implemented as part ol wider ruial devel- 
opment activities thai address root issties ol ch.ild 
development prol^lems luilher it should be imple- 
mented using a pariicipaiorv appioach. I^uilding on 
the traditional strengths and knowledge ol villagers. 

The report recommended specilically that l-.(!ll) 
activities ioctis on training and include- caregiver 
education, sti engthening ihe svsiem ot liaditional 
liome-based childcare. child to child ac liviiies inte- 
gration with wider development initiatives and 
advocacv aimed at policv makeis 

Sine 'J the report was iust issued, these recommen- 
dations are undci consideiaiion 

I OI more mfoimalion coniacl Ms Somporn 
IMianiai tinili c o Hiuce Shoemaker 1^ V Hli), 
Vientiane I ao IM)R 
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The Consultative Group 
"On-line" 

At our nniuinl mcciin^ in the Hngtic the pnrlicipniUs in ihc 
C.onsiihnliNX' Ciiotip nj^rccd ovcrwhchninj^lv lo ihc csinhh-.hnKMU n\ 
an clccironic comnumicaiions nt:l\\'()rk loctissm^ on hucrnnlionnl 
|-.nrl\' C.iiildhood Cnic and DcNclopmcnl. This cllorl \\ \\\ he or^n- 
nircd h\' ihc CXi Sccrcidrini and will he divided nUo seveinl phases. 
Phase 1 \\'\\\ involve ecinneeiinj^ all die Donors and At{iliaies hy email 
■W'-'e remind u-.ulers dial Alliliaie siauis is provided lo aj^eneies and 
orj^anizaiions thai Loniribuie $5(K) per year This places ihem 
u'llhin ihc network that receives the Fnu./tis Folio the ( oouinwdor^' 
i^oUhool; and occasional papers It will no\\- also include participa- 
tion m an on^omj^ elec.t.onie roiindtahle discussion and receipt oi 
more treqiient mtormation hulletmsi. 

Throiij^h Lonneeiin^ participants b\' email the CXj will he ahle 
to iaeilitate hetter and more heriuent e(,mmunications amon^ 
donors and other individuals working to promote l:arly (.Childhood 
( arc and Development internationalK- \X'e plan to set up special 
interest uoikinj^ discussion j;»roups that will nuilti dnectionally 
esehanj^e ideas and infornation about their ^iven topic or locus, hi 
addition we hope to lacilitate greater sharing ol resources, kiiowl- 
ed«4e and tra\el plans anions donors so that j^reater collaboration 
and eoopeiatioii can occur mi the support ol programs lor \'ouii^ 
children and their laiiiilies 

Phase 11 ol our elloits uill iiivoK'e creation oi an on line data 
base N^iieie participants can easily ^el hold ol docuiiieiiis \n{nv- 
iiiation and rcsouues relating to International I'CCl) What this 
iiie.iiis IS that [participants wiH he able to choose iii.l(»rmation Irom 
an index ol available choices and email then re(iuests lor docu- 
ments to our eeniral computer uliicli will c-iiiail the rcfiuested 
documents back to them' I'liis database iiii^lit iiulude iiilormatK^ii 
on the eaiK' cliiKlliood policies in various countries on du'erse 
nu)dels ol da\'eare provision on innovative programs on resource 
j^roups and materials related to particular topics etc 

ll interest 111 usin^ the ( '( i set rel«ii lat as a e leariii^liouse lor 
niloiiiiatioii IS siioii^ we \^■dl set up an Ask the C onsultative 
Ciioup seiA'iee where requests lor niloriiiatioii tan be taxed 
mailed phoned or e mailed to the ^eeietaiiat and ue can locate 
the resouices anions the members or on line tliiou^li the internet 
a liii^c iiciwoik ol libuiiies and databases accessible through the 
inloimatioii snpei lii^liw<i\' ' and make them a\ailable lo people 
woikiii^' internationalK' on I C C 1 ) I'liis is a more ambitious under 
lakni^ hut mi^lu tuin out to be an ellettive wav to iatilitate 
lesouixe sbaiiii^ amoiij;? NC .( )s and pro^iaiii prov iders 
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Phase III a\ the project involves working ihrouj^h donors and 
niiernaiional N(X)s lo gel regif)nal resource centers, local NG(Js 
and nileresied program providers hooked up through email so they 
can easilv exchange information ahout programming strategies and 
structures. 

1 1 you have access to email that allows you to send messages out- 
side your organization and would like to he part of an e-mail l:C."(M) 
communication network please send us a message with your c-mail 
address vour name and the name ol the t)rgani2ation you work with 
your address plv.»ne numher and lax numher <if availahlei. Please 
mention what interests yt)u or vour group particularly, and what sei- 
vices would he of use to you 

If you do not yet have e-mail hut would like to get it. there are 
several mteinational services that offer e-mail accounts, ineluding 
NIC! I W'orldlink ATI' C!ompu serve and others For inform at !on on 
what IS availahle to you in your region contact your telecommunica- 
tions I telephone' company your local cdnputer store, or a nearby 
university 'try the computer sciences department or communications 
department' Over time we will be gathering inlormation on regional 
h.ookups to electronic communications, ^'e will publish updated 
information on bow to get hooked up as we gel it. 

Contact the Consultative Croup by e-mail at- cgroup@confer.edc.org 
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EFA Follow-up 

In April l^^^M ihe CG organized an libA lollow-up meeting which 
was hosted by LINHSCO in Pans It was an echo of the November 
I*)*)^ HFA Meeting held at LlKIClfl' in New York in the sense that it 
bad a similar purpose but involved a different set of actors. The out- 
comes of the November \^)^)^ meeting included I ' identification of 
priority issues and areas of work, 2> a plan ol action v/ith measurable 
t)utcomes, designation oi agencies to play a lead role in fostering 
comnuinication for each line of action.- and 4' plans lor involving 
other organizations 1 he April meeting involved liuropean- based 
organizations The outcomes ot the November meeting served as the 
starting pcnnt for the .April meeting The lines of action were 
reviewed amended and expanded The C.C> has been given responsi- 
bility lor continuing lo monitor progress and synthesizing results 111 
relation to the lines of action each ol which is intended to strength- 
en work in the field of eaily chiltihood development 



The 9th Meeting: of the 
Consultative Group 

1 his meeting was held lune 27 - lune 2^) l*>^)4 in the I i-ngue ht)sted 
by the Hernard van Leer loundation 
The specific purpt)ses ol the meeting were 

• To exchange inforniaiion about new developments in the partici 
p.inl organizations and in the field ol earlv childhood develop- 
ment m general including discussion ol advances made in respect 
to the lines of action developed in I J A follow up activities 

• lo reflect upon the role NC i( )s plav and might pla\' in prt)gram 
mmg foj eailv childhood caie and development 

• To discuss a paper on l amilv Suppt)rt and Parlv C"hilcihot)d 
Development prcented hv the Hernard van l .eei loundation and 

• lo repoit on activities of the Set 1 elan at ovei the past vear and dis 
cuss plans ft)r the toming veai 

Among the 22 pai ticipant'- m the meeting weie staff lion) S ol 1 I 
01 ganiza lions (iirienllv active in the C onsuliative C .loiip The ^Xga Khan 
I oundation the Hernard van Leer loundation Save the C bildien USA 
IINI-SC 0 the World Hank C hnstian C bitdrens l und the 
High Sc(»pe I dtKalional Research loundation and IISAIL) Also 
pai tic I pa ling weie seven Advisoiv C ommittee memheis 

5S 
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Government Support for 
Early Childhood Activities 
in South Africa 

In carlv 1^)^:^ a Suidy Team consisiing ol cighi individuals Irom 
Souih Alnca laciliiaicd by ludiili Hvans was consmuic-d lo assess 
ihc Icasibiliiy ot ihc SoLilh Alrica Covcrnmcni providing suppori lo 
early childhood programmes Working under die aegis ol die Cenire 
tor hAlucaiion Pohcy Development du- leam gadiered daia on ihe 
needs ihe currenl siaius of earlv childhood provision m Soiilh 
Alrica and die poieniial lor expanding die role ol NC'.Os lo work in 
collahoraiion widi governmeni lo supp()ri young children and iheir 
lamilies The Siudy resuUed in a sei o\ recommenddUons relaied lo 
how ihe new Covernmeni ol Souih Africa could provide suppori lor 
early childhood educaiion I'hc Siudy was lunded by ihe World 
Bank LlSAll) and die Kagiso Trusi in Souih Alrica li was complcied 
pnoi lo ihe April eleciions and ihe recommendaiions (rom ihe siudy 
are now imdcr consideraiion hy ihe Minisiry ol l.ducaiion 

Women in the Americas: 
Participation and 
Development 

Ai a regional lorum organized by ihe Inieramerican Developmeni 
Bank from April 5-7. Roheii Myers presenied a paper iiiled CIM 
C,vc Coukiid C.roinul which suggesled several reasons why child caie 
should be considered an importani pari ot ihe discussion ol womens 
pariicipaiion and development drew relevani findings from a liicra- 
lurc dealing wiih child care and womens work, and oltered several 
policy and program lines ol action 

Interactive Radio in Bolivia 

Over ihe pasi year ihe Hducaiional Development Clorporaiion 
!l-:[)CJ. Willi support from LlSAll) has been pilot testing a set ol 20 
radio prt)grammes designed (or use wiih children V4 years of age 
being tended in a family day care setting in Bolivia. In lune f^)^4 
(udith l:vaiis was asked to evaluate the interactive radio programme. 
The unique feature ol the interactive radio proieci is that ii has been 
designed lo provide developmentally appropriate activities for young 
children, while at the same time providing teachers with child devel- 
opment information and encouraging iheni to develop similar activities 
'Vhis approach appears U) be a very effective way to provide training 
to child care workers with little or no formal eady childhood training. 
The l-amilv Day C:are program is being supported hy the Covernment 
ol 'ivia and the World Bank 

<*lnitial Education" 

Ai the second iniernalional torum on Initial I'ducaiion held in 
C.uadalaiara. Mexico tMay 2.^-27) Robert Myers made a preseniation 
tilled Eiik.j/ioM.jl PoUy .uul butuil Ejuuilion In his presentation he sei 
oui several characterisucs ol educational poliev thai need to be taken 
into accounl described briellv several initial education experiences 
organised outside Mexico, with emphasis an programs ol parental 
education and looked cruically at educational policv toward earlv 
education in Mexico 
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stronger Children, 
Stronger Families 

1-his conlerence held in Vicioiia. C anada lune 20 22 was a Vear-ol- 
die l amilv Inviiaiional C onlereiice on the LI N ( onveniion on the 
Rights ol the C hdd Robert Mvers led a discussion on programming 
piinciples and presented a papei tilled in DcfoiM of Rc mvoMnul ih 
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'heel which argued that: 

• Behind the desire to avoid re inveruion. there are queslionahic 
assumptions about the universal transterahihty of models derived 
in an experimental way. as well as assumptions about an economic, 
produclion-drivcn model ol development. 

• The process ol remveniion may even be more effiuenl than the 
transfer ol lechnolo^^y in ihe long run. because ii can lead to new 
discovery mcorporaiion ot traditional or local wisdom local 
understanding and ownership of ihc resullinH model or lechnolo^v 
and growth ol individuals and oiMamzaiions ihroiioh a pariicipaioiv 
process ol creation 

• Within an emphasis on the power of process the role ol knowl- 
edge and experience is lo provide not models but ideas motiva- 
tion and hope an evaluation ol progress and principles and guide- 
lines for or^aiiizmg the process 

Child/School Status Profiles 

Work on the Child School Status IVolile projeu continues Nniional 
workshops were held on die theme in lamaica ; iune 14- 10' and 
iordan'luly I ^- f-rom ( )ciober 17-19 10^4 the Secrelai iai will 
oroanize an international workshop on .Wouiiorouf iht SiHus oj ( hiUmi .nu/ 
oj Luuunu) Enruo}WHvt. .,f (K Ponii of Eutty (ii/o S.hoohm} The four countries 
involved in the siudv are invited— Colombia, iordan lamaica and 
Kenya— as well as people doino related research m their own countiy. 

Hie general purpose of this meeting is to advance the process of 
definino nnd operaiionalizin^ a ( hU hojik and a S.hool 5/.j/ns Piojik 
These are for use in monilonnH llie condition ol schools .ind of children 
at the point of enirv inU) primary school in diverse cultural seliin-s 

IJehind this general purpose is a desire to lonily national policv 
programming and advocacv elforis. This is directed toward imnrovino 
the piepaiaiion ot children lor school and ihe preparation ol scho<,ls 
lor the children ihev receive. Monitoring the sinius ol schools and ol 
children at the point ol enirv into school is intended to help 

• evnluaie earlv learnino ai home and in eaiK- inteivention programmes 
su^oc^siino posiuve programme changes during Uk- pre school vears 

• provide baseline data lor the suhscqueni moniiormo and analvsis 
of progress and perloiniance in primar\' schools 

• su^^esi needed chanties in the school learnin^i environments m 
ouler lo facilitate eailv aduisimeiu in sdiools and 

• identify local ^^roups ol children most m need ol assistance il tliev 
are to perlorm and pio^iess well in primarv st hool 

At the Workshop paiiicipanis will extiact lessons learnetl from the 
lou! couniiA' siiulies earned out tlurino die lirst phase <il the ( hill ^uj 
-V/'<u>; S/.,|.,. n,ol:h- /V>i(W Dim in- this Inst phase ol the proiect insii 
unions in each ol these coiiniiies carried out iVMeus ol e\isnn^ 
msirumenis aiul measuies set up comnmiees oi a task lorce to help 
to deieimine ilie m(»si peiiineni indicators U) include in the pioliles 
su-^esu'd the most appiopiiale means ol measuring them and look 
lust sirps U)\Naid deieimiiiin^i liow these iiulicaiois mi^hi be iiicor 
poiated into a national svsiem ol peiiodic moniionn^ usino cAisimo 
d.ila lollet lion mechanisms wheievei possible 

111 scv* lal (<iuniiies expeiieiue has accuinuLued that \m1U oinplemeiit 
that ol ihe loui couniiics eithei as lai^ie stale pio^^ianuues liave 
been evaluated or as c ouiUiies have souj^hl lo tk'velop iheii own svslenis 
loi moniU»iiii^ childieii and schnok Paiiicipanis m the uoikshop will 
e\thaii^»e inloimaiKin ab<iiii and exiuui lessons leainctl hom ihese 
siinilai iimiali\cs m ,>ilu-| .<uiiiliies 1 hdi lhe\' \m11 piest-ni aiul 
leline piopcisals loi Imure woik needed \u o.dei to develop and piil 
in pkue naiional svsiems lot peiiodu monitoim^ ol ihe status ol st liools 
and of children at the point ol eniiv inio primarv st ho(,ls I he results 
of the Woiksh(»p will he lepoiied on in ihe next ( oofJiu.iiois SoUkn^l 
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The next issue oj iU Cloordinators' Notebook imU 
/cHus on (dibcnuij. cuid the lolts j(/(/urs /iLjy in t/nU twrr ,Wii 
JnnlopHinil \Vv iKuil: nvJcn (or sniJiiu/ h5 u^^cful inionniilwu 
OH llus /of>u An \ijKom\nij ism/c of //u' ( tV in'// focijs on jptJ)'^ 
ihiit rt'sa/rt/) cJH InjiY wii ini/nkfon Edriy ChiUhooJ ( lUX diui 
Dcvclolmcnl /wot/rams ^^tu{ /)o/((.(cs. WV ircicomc c^'^^^I/)^t^ cHij 
rt'/<i(t'»l /MfonHiJIiOM iJ< iPt'il J< /uot/rjm tlf<;cn7)(iOMs /or our mip 
Ihoiltwn }ho(ik'<^ sfclm/i /n thitiiljon. irc H(p/(f yoi/ (o soiJ us 
copies of your coinilry's chili nuc f^oliciV?;. /or cJm ifilandiiouid 
suivty of c);j/i/cjnc /^o/uics 




UNESCO 

llKliSCX) IS working lo esUiMish 
ix'oionnl networks of cniK- Liiiklhooci eo- 
opciniing (-cnicrs In order lo sircnglhcn 
acUoeacN' lor I'C'C'l) niul unin fuuirt.' 
atlniimsirniors and uniiK'is LIKI.SC () dnd 
lis partners will iclentilv lending enrl\- 
cliildhood msiilutions within Allien Asia 
I. nun Anienen and ihe Arnh world These 
insinuiions will helf'^ lo cooidinnte enrK' 
childhood aeiiviiies within their region 
and will serve ns inohdizmg and irnining 
centers to piomote educntionni nppronelv 
es whiciv serve the childs de\'elopmeiu 
and hesi inieresi 

in relation to the huernntionni ^'enr ol 
ihel amdv LINl-SC C ) is sponsoring 

a numher o( events aimed at sirengdien 
ing die place ot the lamih' on the interna 
lional research agenda taismg puhlic 
awaieness ol ihe lundainental riJe ol the 
lamih' in the education ol chiltiien and 
lianslating the geneial ohjectives ol the 
^'ear inio j-^raciical educaiinnal goals 

Several puhlic.Uions iia\'e been de\'<'| 
oped Ol sponsoied including riniulns 
( (li/nwIiOK ,ni,l liojH Ml ii WoiU oj ( hiUuU h\' lo 
Hovden. published in association with 
C.aia Hooks ol London and IINI'SC 'C ) pub- 
lisiiing /\ book sienuning horn s\mposia 
on child development in the lannh' envi 



ronmeiU was published with the Paris 
NC,() W'orkir.g Croup on the lamib* 
tilled £/ik.i(iOH,i( Finu Uoii^ of l/'c Rnrii/y 

lunds ha\'e been decentralized to 
regional and counir\' ollices m support ()1 
tamih- childhood programs These ellorts 
include 

(jLIII() - a non lornuil Ci/ik./tiOM imkjjI 

program loi disacKantaged lamiiies 
lAKARTA - support lor an Indonesian 

go\ernment [program U)r lamiK'd^ased 

eari\- childhood education. 
NIAV ni'l.HI - improN'oment ol eduea- 

iional aspects ol the ICDS piogiam 
APIA \VI:ST1:RN SAMOA - Suppon 

lor lamiK' education programs m the 

Pacilic Islands 
IjRASII 1A -- support to distance educa 

tion in the held ol lamilv education 
K1NC.S'1'()N lamilv education in the 

C arihbean 

C AIR() technical support loi the 

I'gvplian goN'einment lamilv earlv 

childhood initiatiN-e 
OlIACAnolU.Oll dealing eailv 

(hildhood and lamiK' (le\tdopmenl 

programs 

ANtNtAN sii engihening non lormal 
lamilv and earlv childhood programs m 
the W'esi Hank and C ,a;:a 




Paraguay: A woman and her family sell vegretables from their garden at a 
roadside stall. 



for inlorniaiion on LlNF-SC!()s iniiia- 
uvcs in relation lo \'oLin^ children and the 
laniily coniacl lohn BcnneU The Voun^ 
C.hdd and f amily Proieel LlN'I^SC C) 7 
Place I'ontenov 75700 [*ans hance l ax. 
, .^31 '44 4<) <)^).iH Tel- ^^i -45 15 

The World 
Sank (WB) 

Diinn^ ihe pasi luo \'ears ihe World 
Hank has hej^Lin lo consider and ^lani loan 
requests ihai can he classitied as liaiK' 
C.hiKlhood Developnieni loans A hnel 
descnplion ol one ol liiese recenl loans 
lollous 

I Ni^eiia 1 he W'B has grained a loan 
lo K'lj^eria t(»r (KKMiOO The mam pui- 
pose ol ihis IS lo sLippori a live \'ear media 
ecku aiion pil(»i pi oiet I intended l(» 
siien^lhen e<irlv (.iiiUlhooil ikAi'lopmeni 
I he lt),in uoLikl 

• provide disseminate and remtorte 
insiiiKiional nialeiials l(»r pie school 
«i^('d c hiKlren 

• sensili::e ptiienls (o eaiK' (. hiltlhooti 
nccils aiul c aie 

• promole eailv (.hildh(M)d developmeni 
hv enhantin^ taie^iveis knouled^e anil 
(. I »inpeieiK les 



■ • iniroduce replicahle modal ilies ol edu- 
caiit)nal and social program develop- 
meni moniionng and evaliiMion 
The project is directed toward pre- 
school children a<ied ^ to 5 \'ears ol age. 
loLir million ol whom i • already have 
access lo television, lor those children 
who do not have access to TV. the pro) eel 
uill target children in lilleen Local 
Covernmenl Aiilhorilies m ten states 

The oh)ec'.i\es ol the videos and printed 
sLtppori materials to he j-) rod need are lo 
develop hasic coninuinication and social 
skills m children promote heller knowl- 
edge and leaching skills among caregivers 
and improve cluld care among parents 

The Aga 
Khan 

Foundation 
(AKF) 

AKl m coniLinclion with the C lovernmenl 
ol Kenva has entered a thret.' vear ci/Jah 
oiaiive protect to add i ess the IkmUIi nuti i 
tion I au' and imiK' stinuiK tfon needs ol 
voting childu'ii W'oiking lliioiigh 
NAC IC T (National Centei loi lailv 
C hildhood I diication- the project pro 
moles c ollahoralion helvveen various pail 
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ncrs working witli younj^ children. AKF 
has been workinj^ in pari.nciship wall ihc 
Kenyan C.ovcrnmcnl since 1^)86. and ihis 
prcscnl phase ot work !ias ideniitied the 
I()ll()\vinj4 as ihe main aieas of focus 

• Islamic intej4raied education- 

• Linkinj4 pre school with primaiy schools- 

• Basic Health and Nutrition Ikkication 

• The care ol under- threes. 

• NU)nit()rinj4 ^md e\ altiation 

The implementation ot the pioject will 
he a joint venture between NAC!FX!H and 
1)ICFX:F (District Centres oi Fiarly Child 
Education 1 and various other partners 
includinj=> the Ministries ot Health. 
A}4riculturc. Culture, and Social Services 
and Home Affairs NCX.)s, parents. K)cal 
communities and private individuals 
(From the DiCICE NEWS. FCCL: Newsletter 
Vol 10 November I^Ol^i. 

The Centre For 
International 
Child Health 

At the University ot London, the 
Centre lor International Child Health 
(part ot the Institute ot Child Health) is 
otfering several courses ot interest to peo- 
ple working in Early Childhood Care and 
Development. These include a 15 month 
MSc and Diploma in mother and child 
health, a 12 month MSc program in com- 
munity disability studies in developing 
c{)untries, a 9 month Diploma Course lor 
teachers and planners ot community -based 
rehabilitation m developing countries, 
short courses lor health workers who work 
or ore intending to work overseas a two- 
week course in management skills lor pro- 
ject leaders in developing countries a four- 
week certiticaie course in breastfeeding: 
practice and policy, and ai. intensive one- 
week course dealing with recent advances 
in health promotion in prevention ot ill 
health in women and children 

lor inlormalion on these courses, write to 
the Oiitre for International CMiild Health 
Institute nl Child Health. University ol 
1 ondon ^0 C.uiltord Street London 
W'C IN IL.H Tv\ i.M-7P 242 ')7H') lax- 
' M 71 t 404 2(U)2 

Save The 
Children and 
USAID 

Michael dibbons of the I dutniion 
Ollice ol Save the C hildien USA. and 
C aiiie Auei ol I he U S .'XgtMuv loi 
International Development Otiice ol 



Fducation, participated in an appraisal' 
design mission to India to look at the 
Integrated C^hild Development Scheme 
'ICDS' program. 1C!DS, one ol the largest 
child development programs in the world, 
was initiated in 1075 as part of the 
Ciovernnv it ot Indias National Policy lor 
Cihildren. 

The K!DS program currently reaches 
over 10 million children under the age ot 
SIX. This is only a small portion ot the mal- 
nourished children in India. There are over 
7?i million children under the age ol six 
who are malnourished, 40"/. ot all the mal- 
nourished children under the age ot six in 
the world. 

The purpose ot the consultancy was to 
review the funding for The World. Food 
Program (WFP). which currently suppt)rts 
the ICDS in five states: Assam. Kerala. 
Rajasthan. Madhya Pradesh and Llttar 
Pradesh, and to design the next stage ot 
support tor the enhancement ot the pro- 
gram. In the mission report, activities that 
would enhance the ECCD component ot 
the ICDS were presented. Projected activi- 
ties were selected for their ability, separate- 
ly and in combination, to improve the sus- 
tainability and child focus of the ICDS by: 

• involving the community and family 
more actively,- 

• reaching the youngest children creative- 
ly and in culturally-appropriate ways,- 

• reinforcing, training and supporting the 
overburdened 1C13S workers more 
etiectively,- 

• improving program management and 
efficiency at the local level,- and 

• using potential local resources more 
intensively 

The iCDS may be ol particular interest 
to participants ol the Consultative Croup 
because it encompasses examples of how 
current issues have been addressed-, linkage 
to primar\' school.- integration of nutrition, 
health and early education.- relationship of 
women's work and child care.- training, 
cost and financing,- sustainability : family 
support; etc. In addition, the cooperating 
agencies have lormed a working group to 
coordinate their etiorls in enhancing the 
IC l )S program 

The project will be ioip'ly funded and 
coordinated bv collaboiating agencies m 
cidiacent areas ol Raiasihan and NLidhvan 
Pradesh C ooperating agencies include 
WIP, USAID UNICLI LINFSCO, 
CARl' Aga Khan louiulaiion Save the 
Children - UK Save the Children - USA, 
Swedish SIDA atul local state aiul national 
government otiices 




A g:roup of children fetch water from a locaJ well near their house, in the neigfhbourhood of Bir 
Hassan, southwest of Beirut. 




International 
Forum For 
Child Welfare 
(IFCW) 

IK W" a ^lohal Nion ( lOVfi nnu'iunl 
Oi-^.iniz.Ui( )n " N'Ci( ) is an association ol 
over ^(H) chiUl wclfai L- oi ^a n i zal lo ns 
chaun hoin ricioss the tonliiK'ms Flu' 
ohiccliNt' ol li e W" IS to stu-n^MlH'n N( .( )s 
c\c'i\'uIk'ic in llu'ir sciailc lo thildrcn ol 
iIk" \voi !d 

I atli N'car II ( W sponsois a W'orUl 
1 (Hiini ati .mniial nu'clin^ which j^i^cs 
intiiN kIimIs and N( .( )s Uh' oppoiUinil\' lo 
iiK n asc then .ihihiics lo sc'!\f * hiKIn n 
ihioii^h shaiin^^ ol (.'\pft u'lu fs t'llcLtno 
Loopciaiion and cnhaiKin^ oi^ani^,Uional 
c apat uu"s 
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1"hf llunu' ol ihf IM<)4 World lorum 
sLhctkilcti loi Scpi l7-2(» P)*)4 IS C hild - 
l amiK' C omnninii\'. a holisiie approach 
A l\vc> da\' liainm^ pio^iam lor C liud 
I xc'cmiNc ()nu crs of ihc N'C,( )s w dl 
tun on St'pi l^aiul Id pi lor lo the W'oi Id 
loium r)^)-l 1"his irainin^ will hkIucIc a 
ck'vc'lopin^4 counlr\' pcispt'Lii\'c on oij^ani 
.Mtional niana^cnu'nt 

! or inlornhUion on K \\"l toinaLi Andal 
|)«tmodai«tn SctictatN' Indhin ( ouiili! loi 
C hild WVhaic lamil Nadu ^ -^id Mam 
Road W'Vsi Shcnov Na^Mi Machas OM) 
ono INDIA 



International 
Multi-Channel 
Action Group 
For Education 
(IMAGE) 

IMACiH Is a paiinership ot insiiuiiions 
whose work cuts across the hoiinclancs ot 
inicrnational dcvclopmcni comnuinica- 
lion and disiaiue edu<.aiion li is loiindcd 
on a (.ommiimcni lo tlx- goals adopicd by 
ihc World ConitMfncc on l.diicaiion lor 
All ■lomiien Thailand and ihe 

World Summit tor C hildren iLlnued 
Nations Kew York 10^)0- These goals 
set targets tor maioi improvements in 
access quality and equity lor basic educa- 
tion wherever education takes place As pan 
oi the process ot meeting ilie challenge sei 
by ihes'. goals IXtACil". seeks to develop 
strategies thai integrate nnilu -channel 
learning approaches ir. ihe delivery of 
education 

Thev detine learning cliannels as ilie 
various means that connect learners with 
sources ot knowledge skills and informa- 
tion I his includes 

• ciiannels ot mass c{)mmunication and 
other educational media- 

• more customary means of cKcliangn'tg 
knowledge that are employed in fc^rmal 
and nontormal learning, and 

• the "third channel — the array of 
planned but more informal learning 
opportunities tor meeting basic learning 
needs tor survival. Iivmg and develf)p- 
ment. 

INtACiT-is organized into working 
groups, constituted to undertake proiecis 
or specific tasks. Tiicse activities are moni- 
tored by an IMAC il: Steering C!ommittee 
and an Executive Ikireau IMACW- ?s 
housed at the International Council for 
Distance Hducation HCDK' in Oslo. 
Norway It can be readied at- IMACiI. 
Secretariat co International ( ouneil for 
I )istaiice liducation Ciierdrums vei 12 N- 
0486 Oslo Norwav Teh 1 47-22' <LS Oo 
.^0 Fax (47-22' n7 1^) e-mail 

RRiC:i)[:(«hbb no 



improving interactions amongst research, 
policy and practice in the "North" as a 
means of supporting education and train- 
ing in the 'South." NORRACj operates 
within a framework of similar networks of 
Research Review and Advisory CiToups 
'RRAC^t such as: Hducaiional Research 
Network in I-.astern and Southern Africa 
iKRNFiSAi. Red LatinoamerK^ana de 
I nformaeicHi y Documentacion en 
r.ducation iRl:l)UC» and Southeast Asian 
Research Review and Advisory Cii'oup 
•S[- ARRACK 

NORRACi seeks to collect analyr^e 
and synt'ncsize research on policies and 
strategies in the North concerning educa- 
tion and training in the South. It aims to 
conduct collaborative research relating to 
education and training policies dissemi- 
nate jntormation on these, and advocate 
education and training policies to govern- 
ments. NGOs and other organizaiions in 
the North It provides advisory services 
and cooiu-rates with other RRACi net- 
works to share information. carr\' out joint 
programs promote loint efforts in advocj- 
c\' and strengthen the RRACj networks. 

NORRACi organizes seminars and 
workshops, holds a general conference 
each year, offers specialist training semi- 
nal s. takes part in collaborative research 
activities, facilitates an exchange of 
research personnel from the North and 
the South, and publishes a twice-yearly 
bulletin NORRAC NL^NX'S. as well as an 
annual I'rench version l.a Lettre de NOR- 
RAC] 

NORRACi ct)ordination is based, until 
Dec. f005 at: The Institute ot Develop- 
ment Studies PO B. 1.^6 C:H-12 1 f 
C'.eneva 2f Tel ( 4 f -22 17.^2- 5^)<S2 l-ax 
14 I -22 '74 I -()4cS() e-mail carton(" lapse 
umge ch C'oordinator. Nhchel C^irton 



Northern 

Policy 

Research 

Review And 

Advisory 

Network 

(NORRAG) 

N()RRACi IS a lUMwoik ot peis(jns 
based in universities lesearch (.enlcis and 
development ageiK.ies comnnUed in 
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The Road T© 
Beijing 

The Road to 
Beijing: The 
Fourth World 
Conference 

TIk* loLirih World ConlcreiKC on 
Women IS sciicdulcd lo lake place in 
lk innj4 C!hina Irom SepiemlxT ■\ lo I 5 1^^^^^ 
A parallel l-oriiin ot Non C jovern menial 
( )rganizaii()ns NC,( )s w ill he held also 
m |jenmj4 Irom Aiigusi M) lo Sepiemher S 
P'<^5 The Bern ng meeun^ will he preced- 
ed h\' Regional Pre para lory n reelings 

1 he purposes ot ihe Heiiing C.onterenec are- 

• To review anci evaluate the advance 
(){ women since 198 5 according lo ihe 
'^iiaiegies lor Women sei oiii m P^S5 m 
Nan obi 

• To mobilize women and men toward 
the reolizaiion ol agreements both at the 
level ol p(jliticai decision -making and o\ 
community organizations 

• To adopt a platform of action that 
concentrates on overcoming the main 
obstacles lor the advancement ol the 
maionty ot women 

• To determine priorities to be consid- 
ered in the 1^^^)6-2001 strategies within 
the United Nations S\'stem 

Org^anization 

Tiie C.onterence has been called by the 
Cieneral Assembly ot the United Nations 
in coordmatujn with the C!ommission on 
the I egal and Social Ciondition ot 
^X'omen the inter- governmental organ 
that loinnilates annual recommendations 
lo belter tlie economic political socal 
cultural and educational situation ot 
women The parallel NCX) l-orum is the 
responsibilitv ot the C.onlerence ot 
N( i( )s a consultative entitv to the United 
Nations l-.conomic anci Social C.otiiuil 
"This C ommittee is also charged with otga- 
mzmg pnor loia coinciding with Regional 
Prepaiatorv meetings 

Participation 

()bseivers and participants in the 
C onlereiue will uKlude governments 
()rgamzati()ns ot the United Nations, ret 
(»gntred national libeiation n\ovements 

ERLC 



mier governmental organizations NCjOs, 
experts and protessionals (losernments 
ba\e been urged to iiKltide NCiO repre- 
sentati\es m their delegations NCjO orga- 
nizations that iiave C!onsultati\'e Status' 
wilb the United Nations are automatically 
eligible to attend NCj()s without consul- 
tatne status but which j^articipate in 
regional prepaiatoiA' activities are eligible 
to sohc It participation 

The Parallel lorum of NCjOs in open to 
all organizations interested in knowing 
about discussing and extending the the- 
matic agenda ot the C'onierence This 
same supLilation pertains to regional 
preparatoiA' meetings 

\Xe urge our readers to get iin'olved in 
the acti\'ities leading up to and including 
Hening W()men and voung children have 
many intersecting needs, lor more infor- 
mation on tiie C'onterence and the 
preparatory activities, contact. Irene M. 
Santiago. I-'xccutive Director NCX) l-(Ktim 
on Women. 211 E -Hrd St. New York. 
N.V 10017 Tei ^2\2) ')22-')2Cy7 ov ^m- 
Fax. (2121 022-^J26^J. e- mad ngofo- 
rum^)5(P igc ape oi g 

Child Care: 

Contested 

Ground 

The jollou->i)\t) t/»uiJ*ision uui^ taken jwm moIcs 
j)repiiH'il hy Rohert i\\ye}<^ of ll'C ('(» Sctffltin.il 
lot pfe^cnUiUon ill j \hi)\el .ijseussion dl oi\i o( ihe 
m/i()M(jl l^epiiritioty (oui (oi ihe Hci)t)i(l ( onfeietKc 
OH U'offu'M li ojien e'Xtimjyle of the (y/^cs of 
/ImhU-uk; ahoui i/mU (tMT u^l'ieli iPf iPOi/M hke to 
sf( jm or/)oni(f»i into the /WcMiMifu; for ihe Ihiinui 

( OPlfl'UIIlf 

R( m Rf C", Nhi ks 

/Vtso!(((i ,j/ Li iWujet en Ammt^ti^ i\i}tK)j\u.idn 
y De'ytwollo AiUiuLiliurii. '>-7/\/im1 jooj 

Although it ma\- seem obvuuis that 
cliild caie shotild be an explicit and 
imf>c)rtant pait of tiie discussion dt-ahng 
with pai ticipation and development ol 
w(»men. and ot woiikmi in development, 
child care has often entereti the discussion 
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an aftcrtliought or has been absent, li has 
remained a i^Oitk^^kd ijrowui in programmiiif* 

The reluctance to incorporate child care 
into the debate and '.nio pro>»raniniing is 
only m pan related to the lingering lanta- 
sy that "a woman s place is iii the home."' It 
is also related to the history oi the devel- 
opment ot the womens movemcMU and ol 
W'll) programs where the "productive" 
role ol women has been distinguished 
Irom the reproductive role ol women — 
with emphasis placed on the productive 
role The care and upLnnging ot children 
has not been recognized as a 'producti\'c 
activitv lor understandably Ideological 
reasons The unfortunate resLilt ol this nar- 
r(nv view has been to make it more dillicLilt 
ior programs ol child care to evolve that 
are supportive ol. and permit broad eco- 
nomic and social participation ol women 



But there is now an important opening in 
this view 

NXMiy should programs to improve 
development and participation ol women 
in development incorporate child careT 

1. The obvious first answer is that the 
lack of adequate child care options 
inhibits the earning and learning possibili- 
ties ol women and children This answer is 
usually recognized even il it may not be 
acted upon 

2 A second reason womens programs 
should incorporate child care is that care 
is it sell a productive investment strategy. 
In this vein child care should be viewed 
not only as a means of increasing produc- 
tivity m the society but also as a lorni ol 
employment and income generation 

Here ground is contested because it is 
argued by some that employment in child 
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care simply perpetuates inequalities by 
extending employment to women in a tra- 
diiionaliy maternal" occupation and does 
not help to place women m the main- 
stream However, it could be argued that 
lailure to recognize care as a legitimate 
lorm of work results not only In negative 
effects on the ability ot women to earn 
and learn but also peri)etuates the 
exploitation ol women, both at home and 
m the giowmg number of child care jobs 
outside the home These are filled almost 
exclusively by women who are poorly paid 
and without social benefits 

^ A third, less immediate but equally 
important reason why child care should be 
central to the issues ol women's participa- 
tion and development is that the way in 
which children are reared bears directly 
on various gender issues: 

• women are primarily responsible for 
production o\ the work force 

• there is discrimination when the sex 
of the child is known. It continues to be 
evident during the early years in the vari- 
ous forms that child care takes. 

• values (including those related to gen- 
der- are transmitted to children and 
through children to the next generation. 

Having argued the importance of child 
care within a context of womens partici- 
pation and development, let us turn now 
in a telegraphic way to several important 
points that emerge from a review of the 
liteiatuie 

1 Historically, women have always 
worked in economically productive jobs. 
Thev have always been in the labor force 
whether recognized by monetary remu- 
neration or not The narrow definition of 
women as (^nly housewives is a myth. 
Pleas to return to the "good old days 
when women stayed m the home aie hollow 

2 Women have rarely been the sole 
caretakers of their children Other family 
members neighbors and members of the 
communilv have traditionally played an 
important role m the process. 

^ Previous svstems of social support 
and (.hi Id care are eroding as migration, 
urbanization, changes in familv siructure 
and the extension ol schooling proceed 
With this breakdown, new Hipport sys- 
tems are needed 

4 It IS not correct to assume that 
snengtheniiig a woman's productivitv and 
participation will automatical ly increase 
the welfare of either the woman or of her 
children There mav be a trade of! ol 
energy and time that has negative effects 
on one or the other, or both This is so in 



part because families are not necessarily 
the altruistic institutions we think them to 
be in which benefits and resources are dis- 
tributed fairly. 

5. There" is a tension between the so- 
called proiiuLitve and reproductive roles of 
women that must be dealt with. That ten- 
sion is particularly acute: 

• in conditions of poverty 

• in single parent, women -headed 
households 

• during the first year of a child's life 

• when alternative child care options 
are lacking 

• during periods of the "life cycle 
squeeze" 

• if work is poorly paid, without benefits, 
far from home and physically demanding 

• in heavy work seasons (e.g. hai"vest) 
or "wet seasons 

• where culture strongly dictates an 
exclusively domestic role for women. 

6. The need lor adequate child care 
through arrangements other than exclu- 
sive care by mothers is strong and is not 
being met. 

7. To be "adequate" programs of alterna- 
tive care should be: affordable, accessible, 
flexible, mn by trusted and accountable per- 
sons, and meet minimum quality standard^,. 

8. There are many viable options for 
stimulating the provision of adequate care 
including strengthening traditional care in 
families, establishing programs of home 
day care for groups of children, creating 
self-standing programs of center-based 
care, and linking programs of alternative 
care to programs of community develop- 
ment, credit, comnumity gardens, co ops 
or markets, care in the workplace, etc. 

In many cases, existing options arc 
underutilized because they do not provide 
adequate care, as defined above. This does 
not mean that alternative care is unneces- 
sary or not in demand 

Iti Community-based approaches to 
child care, located in women's groups or 
other community organizations can pro- 
vide an excellent seiA/ice of care, but typi- 
cally need some form of subsidy to be sus- 
tained over time if they are to seive poorer 
women and families. 

1 1. There is a need io facilitate direct 
care of children by mothers during the 
first year of a child's life 

\2 Men are little involved in direct 
child care or housework 

Some policy implications 

1 There is a need to improve and 
enforce legislation that provides access to 
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child care and regulates policies of mater- 
nal and paternal leave. 

2. Additional, "targeted" investment in 
adequate child care is required, particular- 
ly fi)r cliildrcn whose parents are involved 
m the miormal sector and lor woman - 
headed households in mar^^inal areas 

^ When (jr^anizm^ programs to 
improve the productivity participation 
and wellaie of w(jmen. the needs ol childr(.*n 
must he taken into account Similarly when 
orf^anizm^ programs directed loward the 
development ol pre school children 
women s needs must be respt)nded lo. 

4 It IS possible and advisable to build 
programs (jI adequate child care on local 
experience and capacity respond int* to 
local needs with com nui n i ly - based 
approaches This cannot be done wuhout 
a sLibsid\' and in such programs f]ualit\" 
musi be guarded. 

5 Child care should be viewed both as 
a social line St me in and as an area ol 
cmplovmenl generation Proper pa\' and 
benefits should be provided to those who 
work in child care jobs 

f-) Wa\'s must be explored lo re- inte- 
grate elders and lathers into the child care 
process 

7 Domesiic labor, including child care 
should enler the national actouniing s\'stems 

Interamerican 
Development 
Bank 

I he Interamerican 1 )e\'elopmeiu Bank 
has shown <4rowin^ inieiesi in pio^ran^s 
lhai allect voun^ childien as ihe\' relate to 
Vvomen in l)e\elopmenl A re^^ional 
l"<Miim liiled Woivien m ihe Americas' 
rariicipaiion and Development was held 
m C.uadalaiara Ntesico on April 5 ■ 7 
1*>*M The 1 orum was organized bv the 
Interamei ic an Dev elopment Bank the 
1 conomic Commission lor 1 aim America 
and LIKII IM lis mam purpose was to 
ideniiK" an Agenda lor Atoon that would 
inlorm tlie actions ol the hiterameric an 
De\ lopmeni Bank and thai would Iced 
lino tlist ussions lea(hn^ to ibe Beinn^ 
C onleieiue on W'oiiimi m Septembei oi 
I«)05 11k- se\eial background pafX'is pie- 



pared for the meeting are available in 
English and Spanish. These include: 

1 . Cecilia Lopez Montaiio and 
Mar^.iarita Ronderos Torres, Social Reform 

2 Mayra Buvenic and Mar^^aret Lycette 
( on/ij/ndioHs ol ll'oiiioi lo ftononia (hoirth ni 
L\l\i\ Amcncd and ihi- ( \i nhhciiu F.k (s 

^ Alda l acio. et al , Woiiioi .nu/ 
DciMOcnky ( ou'^ohJiitiiui the Rok oj H'ouicn ii: 
tin' DvmOiidiii i^Occss jji L//in /\jiu'Mc<j iiiiii iIk 
( iitihhvitu 

4. Lourdes .Arizpe. et. al . llomcii <inj 
Sii^/iniuiMc /)cr(lo/MJun( A.inmii\/i ,jh0Ji iiiid 
Ihoiatiou of tin- tr.viroumcul . 

5. Vanessa Cartaya, Tin- Ptobkw of (lauia 
in Soi^hil Poluy The C jsc of LiUn Amcnm iwJ 
(/'(■ ( iirihhiiin . 

The paper by Buvenic and Lycette 
unlike others, ^ave an important place to 
child care and development issues in rela- 
Uon to \\'C)mens development 

I'anels were orjianized dealinji wuh the 
lollowm^ themes 

• Invesimi* in Human C^apital and 
l\)vei t\' Reduction < ibis panel included the 
paper reproduced abo\e C'hiUl Cm 
' oulcsta/ (rfoioh/ presented b\' Robert Myers 

• L.xpandin^ VC'omen s Political 
Participation 

• Cender Issues ni Social Relorm The 
Health Sector 

• Women s C Ontribulions lo Susiamablc 
l)eveh)(Tmeni 

• The Social Costs ol Domesiic 
Violence 

• Cender and Cjo\'einance Insiiujiional 
Res[-)onses to Women s Concerns 

• Challen^^es ol the New Labor Market 

• Strengthening Women s Political 
I coiKJmic and Social Leadership 

• New Perspecli\'es on Rural Developnienl 

• I'nlerin^ the 7 1st Cenlurv with a New 
Social Agenda, 

lor additional inloiniation about ihe 
loium and ils outcomes as well as lor 
copies ol loium documents coiiiacl I he 
Interamerican De\'elopment Bank. STOP L 
iH)2 I noo New York Ave NW VCashin^ton 
I) C 20^77 Tel 0(»2 ■ ?()7^) 
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A Review of Eiirly Over ihc lasi icw years several KiiKli^h-iangLiaj^e volumes have Ix-en 
(.hildhoOii ( lire iiuii published which present desLriplions of early childhood care, educa- 
Eihicaiion l landhooks '"'^''^ '^'^^^ developmeni programs miernaiionally The books indicate 
r If f n r\ an mcreaslni' interest in early childhood development This note 
bounenooks lUui rro ilcs • , / , i i . . , . . 

^ provides a hrier description ol what is contained in tour edited vol- 
umes labeled variously by their editors as a handbook a soiircehook 
or a set of profiles The vokimes are: 

Ntoncrielf Cochran (Ed.). Intmuitioyutl HiWiibook of ( hili ( arc PolKia 
t/iit/ Prot/ftJins. London- C'jreenwood Press 

Stephanie Feeney iRd.J. Eivly Chtldhooii E<iuLiiUoi\ /u Asm tin»i the 
iKialh A SouHc Hook. New ^brk: Garland Publishing, 1992. 

f\itricia Olmsted and David NX^'eikart (cds.> Uoir iVtJtrons Save Voiou/ 
( iuliirc}\ Piofiks of 0>i/ti Ciuc lUui Et/iKd/ion in n ( oini/ncs. ^'osilantl. 
Nhchigan: The High/Scope Press. 1989 

Gar\' VC'oodhill, judith Bern hard and L.awrence Prochner (Rds 
l}\kniiiUo}h\l ilii}hihook of Eiirly ( hhihoOii Ed\Koi\o}\. Ne\s" York Garland 
Publishing. 19<)2 

Taken together these approximalelv 2.()()() pages cover a very 
broad geographical and cultural spectrum With llie exception of the 
volume edited by Peeney more attention is given to so- called "devel- 
oped countries than to "developing countries. As one might expect. 
.Africa IS under-represented in the panorama There is only one chap- 
ter on the C Caribbean The Arab world is represented by 5 country 
cases. W^ilhin Latin America programs in 9 Lountries are described 
Pacific Rim countries are well represented while India is the ()nly 
country included from South Asia In brief although these vokimes 
cover a great deal of ground many countries are still left out 
rhe mam value of these editions is that they provide 

1 Historical insights into the evolution changes and the cultural 
and social differences in child care and development polieies and 
programs Tins is perhaps their most important contribution. 

2 A menu of program optic)ns 

A thorough discussion of issues tensions, and common prob- 
lems that need to be dealt with when formulating pc^licies and orga- 
nizing child care and development programs 

4 A 'definition of some (A the lessons learned {)ver time about pro- 
gram implementation 

^ A rich bibliography for those who want to explore more with 
respect to particular countries or particular issues 

What the volumes eannot provide is up-to-date desLriptions of 
child care education and development p()licies and programs ioi 
each coimlrv Such data and even policies aie (juicklv out -ol -date. 
Because of lags in data toilet tion reporting antl publication imie. 
figures presented sln)ultl not be accepted as Lurrent 

What follo\ss IS a brief summaiA' of each of the four volumes 



InUnuiiioml I hwilhook oj i hlU Ibis handbook, which runs to almost 700 pages, takes as its primarv 
( \ne /WkK's iVul /Vtv/rtfm^ ptirpose to provide the reader with ea^\' access to reference material 

related to |tbild care] polities and programs, antl to the social 
changes that tbev reflect ( )veiviews of public polic\' aie provided 
lor 29 tountries Approximately one half of the country studies are 
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from tlie so-called firsc or second worlds whereas the 'Third World" 
is represented by 6 Latin American countries (Brazil, Colombia, 
Mexico, Nicaragua. Peru and Nicaragua), 4 Asian or South Asian 
countries (C^hina. India, the Philippines, Vietnam), 3 African coun- 
tries (Kenya. South Africa and Zimbabwe), and one Middle Eastern 
countiy (Israel) No Arab countries and no Caribbean countries are 
included. 

The country cases go well beyond pure description and are pre- 
sented in order to understand child care practices as evolving 
processes, intimately tied to that unique combination of broader cul- 
tural historical, political, economic and social dynamic that dehne:) a 
given society." Accordingly the individual authors relate child care 
policies to other work and lamlly policies in each country, showing 
how public involvement in child care is linked to more comprehen- 
sive policy goals 

Cochran suggests that the volume lends itself to research based 
cross-national comparisons For instance, one might examine ways in 
which child care provision has been used as a strategy h)r ioh cre- 
ation or poverty alleviation in different countries One might also 
examine administrative arrangements or the historical roots of pre- 
sent systems m the work of Froebel. Montessorl or F^iaget. An excel- 
lent index helps this comparison. Information about one theme 
maternity and parental leave policies, is summarized in an appendix. 
Another appendix provides basic data for each country about the 
number ol children under live, inlant mortality rates, tertility rates 
the urban rural distribution ol children and the percentage of women 
in the labor lorce 

jn a concluding chapter the editor presents patterns that cut across 
and unity the case studies The summar\' is organized in three ways 
hirst causal factors and mediating outcomes are ideiuitied that inllu- 
ence policy and program emphases. Second, these factors are 
grouped in an interpretative iramework Third crosscuiting wilue 
tensions are identified and discussed These include: the importance 
of the famiK- vs. aIh' state centralized \'s decentralized authority- 
child development vs. preparation for schooling, and parent vs pro- 
fessional control over program gcjals and content 
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This ^27-pnge soui^ehook is a collection ol essa\'s on 1 1 F'ast Asian Early ( InldhoOii EiUudiioi 
and Pacific Countries <C hina Hcmg Kong lapan South Korea /n /As/d tJiiJ f/u" f^K jfic" 
Indonesia the Philippines Singapore Thailand Ausiialia New /\ ^ON/cc /^oofc 
Zealiind and the Pacific Islands- The \'olume contains a brief miro- 
dtKUon a chapter on each counti\' and a concluding chapter that 
summarizes and luriher de\'elops recurring themes. 

The lollowmg comment on the x'olume is taken from a re\ iew I tiM i^i ii\< 
appearing in the ( oni/Mfw/iPc ft/in tMi ini /\('iN(ir Vol ^7 NO A 
•Novembei 

-An important contribution oi the \'olume is to dispel the nn 'Ji ol 
an l asiern or Asian tuhuie sd pei\'tist\e «ind unilorm that - I ' the 
social institutions ol anv PtUiln l\im countiA- tan be taken as lefJie 
sentati\e of the entire legion antl 2' there is little about their msti 
ttitions that can be ap[>lied to ours while wiiiations m size eco 
noniK de\elopmenl political stnicluie ami ideolog\ and hisioiv 
result in consideiable vatiations in aj^proath to eai lv c 'hildhoo».l caie 
iind education compaiison ol ihe \anous chaplcs also ie\eals iinpoi 
lant commonalities VntualK e\ei\' counli\- is sttugghng with the 
pioblems of M ■ how to impio\e the pa\' status and woikmg concli 
tions ot child catc- wotkcMs ? how to lesoKc the luticlamental dis 
agieemeni betv.ecMi those who belicAe thai the pieschool cuiiiculum 
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should be based upon dcvclopinciually appropriate' activities and 
those \\'Uo are ca^^er to bc^ln academic or serious' learning as early 
as possible.- how to provide sei-vices thai are consistent both with 
the needs ol young children and with the chanj^nig role of women. 
-4' how to meet the growin^^ demand (or child care services in peri- 
ods of economic recession or crisis, and '5^ how to respond U) the 
demands ol racial and ethnic minorities and to distribute preschool 
setvices fairly " 

The impact ol NX^estern cLilttire is noted in almost every chap- 
ter ias itl has been mediated through existing cultural patterns and 
bos taken a diilerent lorm in each place Equally important are tlie 
numerous instances in which i^icilic Rim countries have been inno- 
vators rather than imitators 



HoiP Nations Serve 
Yoiuul Chiulrcu- Projiies 

of ( had ( :VT duJ 

EiiiKdlioii in 1 / ('.ouniric< 

PWRK I \ ( )1 \is|| \ ) \\\) 
I )\\!|) IK \R1 I hs 
^Vsll Wll \\K HiCW 
1 I II [ lU.f I S( ' >1'1 Pki ss |MS<» 



This 42()-page book is the result ot phase 1 ot the Pnpnuuuy Ihonxl a 
research project being coordinated by the High Scope F.ducational 
Research Foimdation and carried out through the International 
Association for Hvaluation of Educational Achievement. At the outset 
of the Preprimary Proiect the research team in each participating 
country used the most recent information available to prepare a 
national profile of early childhood care and education. The national 
profiles provide a general picture of earl\' childhood serx'ices within 
the societal context ol each countiy. the role of government In pro- 
viding or supix)rting these seivices. and major historical events in the 
provision of these services. The profiles include dcscrii)tions ol 
national child and family policies as well as relevant population and 
service data from available statistical sources areas in which little or 
■ no data exist aie also noted 

As indicated in the preface to the book This book presents no 
s(^lutions and indeed the picture it i:»resents is only partial. The 
information appearing here set in historical context, is what nations 
do now— or in s(Mne instances what nations say they do uow — to 
seive their young children 

The 14 countries l(^r which national profiler are presented include 
the United States. 7 I'uropean countries, the People's Republic of 
Cibina. Hong Kong. Kenya Nigeria the Philippines and Thailand. 

An. intr(Hluctory chapter provides an overview ol the lEA 
Preprimary Project and discusses the policy implications of results 
from the first jSbase of the project In a brief concltiding Afkrwoui, 
Lilian Katz brings out three themes cutting across the various nation- 
al profiles and presents current international trends in early child- 
hood care and educatuMi. Katz notes \ \) tiie general discrepancy 
between children's needs and the resources available t(^ meet tliose 
needs, linked however to different reasons.- (2) the wide variety of 
agencies responsible lor preprimary provision in all countries, and 
' ^ ' the relatively low status of caregivers and earl\' educators 



Inimuiiiondl I liUulhook of I bis .S^)2■()age Handbook consists ol two iniroductorv essavs. 
Eiltly ChiliihooJ EdiKdiion country reviews (covering 4.S countriesi, and an English-language 
'( \u-i \\"(>(H)Hiii liihiiii l'»»l'»ln)graphy ol 402 references (complemented by bibliographies in 
each essay and counti'v review) almost all ol which carry dates prior 



\\\ k.\i I \ki ) \\i ) I \\\ ki \(. I 
W'A )( I i\i k ! 'h^ 



to !^)S^) A good index is provided Included m the delmition of early 
tbiidhood education aie programs ol child care and pie school edu 
Niw ^'oRK t.\ki \\h cation, ol special education and programs ol parental involvement, as 
Piii;iMii\(. p)<)2 well as in a departure from other volumes described here— primary 
school education Incltiding primary school education led in some 
countrv cases to separate chapteis 
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The geographic distribution of the countries included in the 
Handbook is broad. The 45 countries are distributed as follows-. 
North America il); Western F.urope (11); Eastern Europe/USSR (4;,- 
Latin America (4), The Caribbean ( I), The Middle East/N. Africa 
i7); Sub-Saharan Africa (8), The Pacific Rim. including Australia. 
New Zealand and lapan (7t; and S. Asia » I » 

The bnel and dense introductory essays by Woodhill and 
Proch ner raise interesting questions about the definition and evolu- 
tion of early childhood education and are sensitive to local inx-ention 
and adaptation, even while exhibiting a recognized bias toward the 
origins oi early childhood education in i:ur(.)pe and its transfer and 
adaptation to other areas Issues identified include- idcologx' in early 
edLication, the tensi{)n between educatio'i and care the education ol 
minority groups, and the parental role in early education 

Perhaps the nK)st useful contribution ol this book is the historical 
perspective- on pr{)grams that is found throughout 

Other recent cross- 
national volumes: 

[-.dward .Melhuish and i\'ier Moss • [-.ds ■ /)tjy ( luc for Vouik/ ChiUnr. 
Jnkrrui'.ioutil Ptt-luxtivcs London: Roulledge. This \olume gives 

special aitcntK^n to day care research in the LI.K. LI S. France. 
S\%'eden and 1; (/erma!i\-. taking die childs environment as a central 
theme aiKl highlighting the influence of s{)Cial context on day care 

.M. Lamb et al "Eds.' ('hiU Ciitr m i'onhyl ( ro$'^-(\iliurdlj\'tViHili\\'^. 
hfilisdale N I 1 awrence Eilbaum \^)^i2 This includes 12 analytical 
studies drawn from live comments as part of a cross-national Study 
of I'ailv CJiild C!are sponsored b\' the United States National 
Institute ol Child Health and Human Development 

Introducing... 

• Pathways to Parenting: a Caribbean Approach — a two-volume 
manual produced b\' Parenting Partners in Kingston lamaica. 
Parenting Partners is a group of tweKe professionals who work in 
aspects of parenting education Their ^> agencies seive lamaica and 
the C Caribbean 

Volume 1 ITofi'iMt/ Riyounijnlly \rtlh i\\icv,l\ Fof Thiiunul (irow/i Liihia^ 
Fi\aliliilon This IS the ^X'LIV and WHAT hook Activities and dis- 
cussions conve\' \\"1-IV parent groups can he so helpful and W'LIAT 
a (.ommunit\' facilitator can do to make group meetings successful 
Readings and handouts accompany the text X'olume 2 Minuiii jot 
Fihihlt]{ot< ol l\imit ittoupy ii S'ap'hy-Skp i'luuh This is the H( )\X' book 
Iwcntv" 2 hour sessions are outlined with participatoiy activities and 
discussions made easy by facilitators guidelines Topics range across 
common concerns of parents how to discipline children what to 
expect at tiiffcrent ages, how to build self-esteem ho\%- to cope with 
teenagers how to handle family conflicts etc 

Available from. Parenting Partner^. P() Box 1112 Kingston 
lamaica ^'1 Volume 1 llSli 1 0 (K) Volume 2 L1S$20 Both- US$25 

• Kenya Early C^hildhood Health Education Booklets— Laiget 
group piescluiol teachers Hook 1 Persor.al Elygiene ami 
Lnvironmental '^anltatlon Hook 2 Maternal and' C hild ITealtli Hook ^ 
Common C hildhood Diseases Hook 4 C'hild Saletv and Protection 
Hook lood i^oduclion. Usage Preservation and Storage 

.Available liom I'lu' Keina I iterattne lUiieau P() \]{)\ ^(mko 
Kaiiobi Kenva I aUi booklet costs KShs ^2 (K) 

• National Center for Children in Poverts (NCX^P)- a catalog ol 
pul-jlu ations and information icsouices Vh: publications progiam of 
the NC C P ri'lleits thi' C enters interests in progiams ami polities 
that help impiove the lives ol xoung children living in poveilv and 



their Inmilics with an emphasis on the USA l^ihlications in print or 
forthcoming co\'er such topics as — early etiucation preschool programs 
child care lor lovs' inct)me tamilies including tamiK' day care consumer 
education concerning child care choices child and tamily health and 
preventive care at the local level.- seiTice integration strategics pro- 
grams organizations the impact ot poverty on child health and 
de\el()pment child support assurance and child weliare reform 

Tor a copy of the catalog, contact N(XJ* Columhia University 
School of !\ihlic Health 154 Haven Avenue, New York K \ 

• Caring for Infants and Toddlers in Violent Environments: Hurt, 
Healing, and Hope, loy 1) Osofsky and limiK' 1-enichel I ditors. 

This new report was issued hv the Study C^roup on Violence ot 
the Zr.RO T(.) THKHE National Center for Clinical Infant 
Programs Written for parents child care pio\'iders teachers ptjiice 
officers health care professionals and ()thers who \vi)vk with families 
in violent environments the report presents research hndings and 
case studies illiistiating what is known about the impact of early 
experiences of \ iolence on children s development It suggests ways 
lor adults to cope successfulK' with their own experiences of vio- 
lence so they in turn can help \'ciy young children cope successful- 
K- \v\ih potentially devastating trauma The focus is predominantly 
on families in the LISA 

|-oi information on this and Zero to Threes other publications 
contact Zero to Three IH) Box 254^M Richmond Virginia 23260- 
'?4*M LISA Tel 70^' 528-4^(H) -credit card orders M-l 0-l7:(K) 
liST' lax 7(1 V :'2«-O.S4<S 

• Why Children Matter: investing in early childhood care and 
development is a nevs- release by the Bernard van Leer l-oundation 

In Why ( hihhcn Milta the BVL Poundation has brought together 
some of the matTi strands of the arguments for investing in the early 
years They put particular emphasis on the importance of parents 
and of in\'()lving them m carK' childhtjod programs Similarly tl^ey 
see the involvement of communities as crucial They look at the ben- 
efits of early childhood mteiventions the need for qualit\- and also 
at the question of costs 

Man\' different kinds of approaches to early childhood mteiAen- 
tKjiis are described from all corners ot the world. 1 hey are presented 
in their ctintexts u'lthout value judgement about which is rigba or 

bf'st The examples demonstrate the wa\'s in which programs are 
built on the local culture and local realities A Spanish-language ver- 
sion will be published m the lall 

Available upon recjuest from. C!ommun ication Department 
Bernard van l.cer Toundation TO. Box .S2^^4 2508 FH The Hague. 

The Netherlands Tel ' ^ I -7(»'^.S i .2(»4() Tax ^1-70:^50-2^7^ 

• Training For Quality. Improved Early Childhood Programs 
through Systematic Inservice Training. Hv Ann S Epstein Ypsilantr 
High Scope Press I0<)4 

High Scope has lust released a new research monograph which 
takes a comprehensi\'e look at the importance of training in the 
quest loi educational refoim It reports on the effectiveness of the 
I ligh Scope Active Learning apprt)ach foi children and adults and 
discusses how successful training for teachers of young children ^.re 
ates sticcess for earlv childhood programs for teacheis and paienis 
for children and ultimatelv for society as well 

Available fiom 1 ligh Scope Press r>(i() N River Si Vpsilanli 
Michigan 4SIMS2.SM.S L|S$10 Td ^^n-lS^ 2000 est 274 I a\ 
■ ^1 ^-l.S^ 0704 



October 12 - 14, 1994 

An Inicrnational Iiaiiy M"ais Cj)ntcrc'iKc. sponsored l'>y Snv'c ihc 
C liiklivn LIK m C oo[)ciauon wiih ilic* Sthool oi rduLaiion ni iIk* 
Maiichc'sicr Xiciropoliian LInivcrsiiy will be held in Manchcsicr 
Town Hall ManclicsicT LIK 

l fauirint> l)r Jens Qiiorirup Ironi Denmark I'cny dc los .-Xn^^elcs 
Bauiisia Irom ihc Philippines- Bcrnadciic Mosala Irom Souih Alriea 
Dv Ciillian Pu^h Irom ihc LIK and IVicr Moss also from ihc LIK ihc 
conk-rcnec will bring logcihcr those wcjrkinj^i wiih or loryount^ chil- 
dren irom a wide variei\' ol disciplines and backj^rounds m order lo 
share knowledge experience and aspiraiions as \s ell as lo promoie die 
deeper undersianding ol guiding philosophies and principles 

I'or more inlormaiion please coniaci Mavis Tweedale C.onterciKe 
adminisiraior Didsbuiy School ol l-.ducaiion The Manchesicr 
Meiropoliian LlniN'ersiiy 7^)^) W'llmslow Rd Manchcsier Llniied 
Kingdom M2(» 2RR Tel: '01 - 47 2(»52 l ax: '01 445 4n6«S 

December 5 - 8, 1994 

The ^Xorld l ederaiion ol Public Heahh Associaiions are holding iheir 
VII Imerraiional Congress iiiled Health, Economics, and 
Development: Working Together for Change 

The goal of diis conference is lo fashion a workable suaieg\' lo make 
heahh concerns more ccniral lo economic and developmeni policies 
and programs — -lo forge a practical action agenda to link heahh eco- 
nomics and ciovelopment 

1 or more information about ibis conference contact WTPHA 
Secretariat c o American iViblic 1 lealth Association 1(M5 l^th Street 
N W >X'asbington 1).C 2(i(K)5 LISA Tel ' 2(0 7S')-5on(, 
1 ax 2(t2 7S<)-5()cSl 



March 6 - 12,1995 

The World Summit lor Social Development comened by the LIniled 
Nations will be held in C"openhagen Denmark. 

its goal IS to promote the economic and social advancement ()f all 
peoples and outlme the foims of international cooperation and 
national policies to foster such programs Three kev issues will pro- 
vide the locus for the Summit 

• l.radication of povertv — economic policies both at the national 
and multilateral leve! which will support economic and social elli- 
tieiKv in an envii onmentalK' sustainable manner 

• l.nhancing productive emplovment- -unemployment and low pio 
ductivit\' en^ploymeiu as outstanding economic and social prob 
lems leading to povertv. and 

• Social integration - the cohesion of societies and communities at 
all levels is eioilmg uith seiious c(mse(]ueiKes loi the secuiil\' ol 
states and the well being of mdivKluals 

l or further information contact the Secretarial ol the W'oild Summit 
lor Social I )evelopment DPC SD Room DC 2 M7(), United Nations 
New^oik New^oik HKH7 LISA Ki\ OI2'^H)^ -?()(i2 
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March 12-17, 1995 

Tlic \V Olid Summit on Television dnc! ( liildrcn will o<: held at die 
World Cion^rcss Cicnirc in Melbourne Ausiralui 

This lirsi fvcr summii is liailcd hv tiovcrnincnis and broadcasun^ 
or^o an iza lions as a criucally imporiani cveni in a iimc \shcn dram air. 
chan^ics arc ocLuri in^ m clccironic (.omrnunicaiions 

"The ohicLiivcs cjt ihis contcrciKC art* lo achieve ^ircaicr undcisiandinm 
ot dcvclopmcnis in children s television around ihe world lo raise ihe 
siaius o! childiens programming lo draw lo ihe alien lion ot key players 
m hroadcasimj^ the importance ot issues relaiinti to children, lo a^ree 
on a charier ot j^uidin^ principles in children s television lo ensure 
ihal provision oi pro^iiams loi children will he guaranteed as ihe com- 
munication revolution proceeds to assist the developing world to 
provide opporiuniiies lorchildrens pro«^ramminti in the lulure 

lopics include 

• I he rijdus oi childien m relauon to television 

• 1 he comnuinication revolution 

• C!uliLiral protection versus tree market philos(iphies 

• 1 "lou we tinaiKc childrens pnj^rjims 

• IMstin^i internaiional produciioii models 

• 1 he role ot awards and festivals 

• The responsshiliiies ot hroatlcasiers to children 

• Childrens television m ihis new technological a^^e 

• The tuiuie ot independent piodLiction 

• C o production and protiram exchange 

• The role oi retiulation and standards m the prt)tk.(. tion ot programs 

• Sponsorship and merchandise 

lor more information ctJiuact the \\^>iid Summit on Tele\'ision and 
C hildien AListralian C.hildrens Television houndation I*)*) Cjrattan 
Street C'.ai Iton Victoria ^(t^ ^Australia Tel i6tVUS1144 
I a\ o! ^ Vi7-41<M 




September 4 - 15, 1995 

t he I'ourth World C Onterence on Women is sthedLiled to take place 
m Beiimti C hma A parallel 1 orLim of Kon-C tovernmenial 
( )itianizaiions N'Ci( )s \m11 he held also m Heiim^ from Au^List ^0 
to Sepicmhei S Rej4ional pieparatory nieetmtis are hem^ held 

and will he held m the months leading Lip lo the conteience lor a 
listinti ot c{>ntact names and addresses see C K Isslic « 14 
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Thh Consultative Group on Early Childhood Care and Development (CG) is an mier^ 
nauonal inicra^ctw ^roup dedicated to improving tlu- (.ondiiion ot young children ai risk The 
CG grounds us work in a cros», discipiinai^' view ot child care and dcvclopmcni 
Launched in 1984 the CG has taken as its main purpose the tostering ol commumcaiion among international 
donor agencies and their national counterparts among decision makers (unders researchers programme 
providers, parents and communities with the goal ot strengthening programmes henctitting voung children and 
their tamilies 

The Consultative Group is administered and represented bv us Secretariat The Ciroup includes an International 
Advisory Committee and a broad-based network ot participating organisations and indi 'iduals who share a com- 
mitment to fostering the well-being and hcalthv development ol voung children 

The CG IS housed in UNICEF Administrative backstopping is provided bv the High Scope f'oundation Financtal 
support for the Secretariat comrs from participating organisations 



To Increase the Knowledge Base The CG gathers synthesizes and disseminates infonmation on 
childrens development drawing trom tield experiences traditional wisdom and scientitic researcti 

To Serve as a Catalyst The CG works to increase awareness of issues affecting children develop- 
ing materials and strategies to help move communities organisations and governments from rhetoric 
to practice from policv to programming 

To Build Bridchs The CG tosiers neiwotkmg among those with common conccrn> and interests 
working across sectoral divisions putting people in touch with the work ot others by organising meet- 
ings bv disseminating information through publications and by sen-ing as a communications point 

To Serve as a Sounding Board The CG engages m dialogue with funders and decision-makers 
about developments in the field providing the base tor poticv tormulation planning programming 
and implementation 

Ntembers ot the Secretariat occasionallv provide technical a'^siuance to individual organisations in 
programme design implementation and evaluation and in the writing ot technical papers and reports 

The ( oorJin,7U>'v .ViMfJ^.v;- m produced twice annuallv It is one ot our networking tools Fach isuie to 
cusses on a particular issue or topic, as well as ottering network news W e ti^- to provide intormation 
on the most appropriate research tield experience and practices to benefit individuals working with 
young children and their tamilies We encourage vou to share this intormation with the other net- 
works vuu take pati in I eel tue lo topv portion^ ()t this WiWv.u- nnd di'^seminate tlie intormation to 
those who could benetu trom it Please let us know about anv programmes or ettorts bonetuting voung 
( hildren and their tamiiie«s in whivh \ t)u ma\' he nnolvecl 



For further intormation and to subscribe; contact: 

Dr ludiih L Evans 
(■t The l.ope 
fidvdenviile MAOIOVlUsA 
Tel 41 ^ 7272 
lax IhH-T^T'i 

The Cons»jlt3llvft Group ca«i also be raacned througli: 

i)i koheit ( . Mve'v v C. Setretarnt 

Insurgenivs Sur -M I I I-INIC I'l House 1)1 I 4()C . 

I'd ?*■' ?()2 Three United NaiH)ns Plar.^ 

llalculigL! Nt"^^ "^^'-'^^ l^^*^'' "^^^'^ 

IM i-n'.(i MrXICn Tel ?n'7(): 7:<^ 

lel.ax 5 s7^ ... I a\ :? I 2 • 702 7 1 -t'l 



